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We are working on new 
cable for the thousands of 
telephones the public wants. 
The war put us behind—in 
buildings, switchboards, 
telephones and other equip- 
ment—but we are beginning 
to catch up now. 





Catching up on two million 
telephones and putting in 
two million miles of Long 
Distance circuits is a big job 
but we are hurrying it with 
all possible speed. We shall , 
not let up until you can again ff 
have all the service you want. X 
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Trends in Curriculum-building 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


A Nation-wide View by a Careful Observer 


E ARE probably more con- 

scious today of active trends 

in curriculum-building than 
ever before in American college his- 
tory. The scores of studies and 
reports from faculty groups in the 
last three years have dramatized this 
ferment in a heartening way. It is 
less important that there is no com- 
plete uniformity in these findings than 
that they vividly represent a sense of 
our sins of omission and commission. 
Surely this self-scrutiny in our colleges 
promises well for progress in the next 
two decades, in aims, in policy, in 
program, and in results. 

It would be a mistake to attribute 
all this activity to the war. Long 
before that, there had been growing 
recognition of the following critical 
factors, to the resolving of which the 
present programs are addressed. A 
scant fifty per cent of our students, 
for example, have been completing the 
four-year college. The first college 
year had been too similar to the last 
high-school year; the liberal curric- 


ulum had not been sufficiently func- 
tional in relation to the life and work 
needs of young people in our kind of 
society; the free elective system had 
run completely amuck; academic 
standards were low; the quality of the 
product was less satisfactory than 
seemed necessary to cope with society’s 
problems. 

The war has underscored this in- 
dictment in the following ways: We 
have found that college students will 
accept and attain higher standards of 
academic thoroughness. They will 
master more material and master it 
more rapidly than some previously 
thought. Given a clear, unified, dom- 
inant motive, the whole college 
process could be given a dynamic of 
intellectual enthusiasm. It has been 
possible to inject subject-matter that 
assured a more authentic world view 
of universal facts and forces. When 
economic handicaps could be removed 
by free college education, we found 
that among the economically under- 
privileged we tapped a volume of 
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intellectual talent we had failed to 
appreciate or to draw upon. 

This total arraignment obviously 
involves more than the curriculum. 
There is suggestiveness in the analogy 
that the course of studies is somewhat 
like the wooden forms into which the 
concrete for a structure is poured. 
Depending upon the shaping of the 
forms, the shape of the structure is 
determined. But we also require our 
plans, architects, and builders. What, 
also, of our materials and of the use 
to which the building is to be put? In 
other words, we cannot insulate our 
attack on the curriculum phase. 

At once the problem of objectives 
obtrudes itself. Do we have to edu- 
cate for democratic leadership or do 
we want to extend college education 
to a far larger fraction of our total 
youth population? Do we want to 
educate the mind solely or the whole 
man? Do we want to develop schol- 
ars for scholarship’s sake or individ- 
uals for the sake of richness of 
personal life and service to society? 
Do we want colleges to supply voca- 
tional competence or general capacity 
and sense of community responsibil- 
ity? Do we want a specific religious 
view of life forwarded or a more 
generalized moral sense and ethical 
earnestness? 

These questions about objectives 
do not have to be asked in the 
either-or torm which I have just used. 
But, posing them in this way sharp- 
ens our sense of the prevailing lack of 
agreement and makes clear how rel- 
atively little advance there has been 
in our thinking, beyond this either-or 
state of mind to one in which we see 
the possibility of integrating into a 
new synthesis what were formerly 
conceived as opposed aims. 
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Indeed, we are so tentative here 
that many are asking whether it may 
not be well that different colleges 
embody differing objectives—a con- 
dition of diversity which, whether we 
like it or not, is a continuing fact in 
our democratic society. Diversity in 
policy may, in fact, represent a 
healthy experimentalism. It may 
help us to be humble, undogmatic, 
and tentative regarding all the meth- 
ods now being tried. Surely, that 
there is some one final answer which 
will reflect itself in one right cur- 
riculum is too sanguine and unrealistic 
a hope. 

A second problem which complicates 
curriculum reform is the question of 
who in the college is to be responsible 
for its initiation and follow-through. 
While it is true that for the most part 
it has been faculty groups which have 
done the spadework, they have 
usually been prompted by college 
presidents and deans—and counsel 
has to some modest extent been taken 
with alumni and even with students. 
Yet I venture to assert that the gen- 
eral run of faculty members has to 
make a heroic effort to view the prob- 
lems of curriculum-building on an 
over-all basis of what is best for the 
student’s education. How to help the 
typical faculty scholar to be also inter- 
ested in the whole educational process 
is a still unsolved problem which cre- 
ates formidable resistances and un- 
happy compromises. On questions 
which peculiarly and urgently re- 
quire a fresh, disinterested view, we 
continuously struggle with vested 


departmental interests and and nar- 
rowly specialized professional preoc- 
cupations. 

The very foundation of permanent 
improvement here is surely to have a 
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continuing conference committee for 
curriculum scrutiny, with the pres- 
ident and dean taking explicit initi- 
ative and leadership, with faculty 
members chosen with utmost care for 
their educational wisdom, and with 
definite upper-class student repre- 
sentation to voice the surprisingly 
discerning reactions of those who are 
the “guinea pigs” of all this effort. 

A further problem which qualifies 
curriculum-construction is: What aca- 
demic standards shall be held to; and 
can improved pedagogical methods 
help us to get more students to meet 
the standards set? The typical line 
of least resistance is for teachers to 
address their instruction to the 4 and 
B students. If we try to salvage the 
C and D students, are we sure when 
the lower marks are due to low intel- 
ligence quotients, when they are due 
to poor motivation from unaroused 
interests, and when they occur because 
the presentation is too abstruse and 
intellectualistic? 

I am myself convinced, from the 
experience of junior colleges and of 
the so-called progressive colleges, that, 
in general, we have not faced up to 
the problem of the nonverbalistic 
student of reasonable intelligence who 
finds the present degree of abstraction 
and conceptual handling of subject- 
matter baffling and _ unrewarding. 
The curriculum of tomorrow has to 
meet the pedagogical challenge of the 
numerous less verbalistic students 
who will be more and more in our 
midst. We have to make education 
“take” for students in the lower 
brackets and realize that a goodly 
part of the fault is ours if they flunk 
out. And we are by no means without 
guidance for the answers to this 
problem. 
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In short, we have to answer more 
satisfactorily the question: Who shall 
go to college? And this raises the 
kindred question—not here consid- 
ered—of the supplementary réles of 
the two- and the four-year colleges, 
and of the six-four-four timing of the 
sequence of schooling, regarding which 
the University of Chicago and a num- 
ber of far-western institutions enter- 
tain strong and untypical views. 

I mention the problem of the use 
and abuse of extra-curricular activities 
only in order to say that a number of 
the current reports are urging that 
many phases now deemed extra should 
probably be imtra-curricular. Such 
matters as the college journals, dra- 
matics, and music performance will 
apparently profit by a more organic 
connection with the appropriate de- 
partments than is now often the case. 

A final qualifying factor has to do 
with the faculty itself. Any cur- 
riculum will be only as fruitful as the 
high devotion and educational astute- 
ness with which the teachers bring it 
to life. Indeed, I am bound to admit 
that an old-fashioned course of stud- 
ies could yield substantial results if 
the leaders and teachers throughout a 
college were persons of intellectual 
passion, emotional maturity, social 
sensitivity, and spiritual devoutness. 
If it is objected that, by such an 
admission, I give away the case for 
the importance of modernizing the 
curriculum, I remind you that the 
conditions I lay down are not gen- 
erally present. We do not usually 
have in any one college a preponder- 
ance of faculty members who are 
top-flight teachers. One secondary 
function of curriculum change is to 
induce teachers to re-examine their 
methods and to stimulate them to 
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more vitalized instruction, since the 
fact is that there are not enough 
superior teachers to go around. 


MING now to the curriculum 

itself, we note that analysis and 
construction here tend increasingly to 
separate into two interrelated parts— 
the first two and the last two years. 
From this point on, my frame of ref- 
erence will be the four-year college 
beginning after the typical four 
secondary-school years. 

Without any question, the dom- 
inant trend in the first two years of 
college has to do with defining an 
area of practically required common 
studies. Columbia College of Colum- 
bia University, as far back as the 
early 1920's, began such experimental 
work and thus set in motion influences 
for curricular reorganization which 
are only now being widely copied or 
adapted.! 

Two other trends will also be 
defined, though their influence is less 
pronounced. I refer to the individual 
student-centered course and_ the 
functional course of study. 

The Columbia pattern comprises 
three two-year courses designed to 
introduce the student into those 


major fields of human knowledge and’ 


accomplishment usually referred to as 
the social studies, the humanities, and 
the natural sciences. With some 
qualifications, each student takes some 
work in these three fields for two 
years, supplemented by at least one 
elective in each year. Two of these 
courses, the contemporary civilization 
and humanities, meet in the first year 
for lectures three times a week and 


'Helpfully and officially described in 4 College Pro- 
gram in Action: A Review of the Working Principles 
at Columbia College by the Committee on Plans 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1946). 
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for conference sections once a week; 
in the second year they meet a total 
of three times a week. The science 
course meets three times a week for 
class work and two hours as well for 
laboratory work. The course content 
has been constantly re-evaluated and 
revamped to give it the utmost of 
educational appeal, relevance, and 
provocative character. 

It is important to state the assump- 
tions underlying this development, as 
they now supply the reasons why it 
has become the basis for so many 
current adaptations. It is assumed 
that some common body of subject- 
matter should be the common posses- 
sion of educated adults, and that in 
an approximate way the educator 
knows what this desirable common 
heritage and orientation should be. 
It is assumed that the handling of 
these subjects at the college level 
should be designed to reveal in a 
challenging way the large problems 
which the individual and which society 
have to confront, to set these prob- 
lems in a historic perspective of 
activating causes, and to arouse curi- 
osity, to broaden awareness, to invite 
creative thought in the several areas 
explored. What is striven for is a 
period of incitement, excitement, and 
broadening of the student’s intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social orien- 
tation. The idealism of youth is 
appealed to by the variety and the 
magnitude of the issues presented. 
The teachers involved and their teach- 
ing are subject to constant appraisal 
and self-appraisal, in order to ensure 
that the material is marshaled with a 
maximum of vitality and power. 

This so-called prescribed core, with 
its tripartite, divisional organization, 
has already been variously adapted in 
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other colleges, and many more are 
now proposing further modifications 
of it—including Harvard in its recent 
report which borrows liberally from 
the Columbia experience. That it is 
not an easy or simple proposal should 
at once be understood. The question 
of the actual content of these courses 
has by no means crystallized; and 
Columbia itself is still reshaping its 
syllabuses. The most acute difficulty 
is faced in the general-science courses. 
No college that I know of is yet sat- 
isfied with its efforts to teach science 
to nonmajor students in a way that 
assures that students get what they 
should get in any modern view of 
worthy objectives. Scientific instruc- 
tion should presumably be expected 
to inculcate a truly scientific habit of 
thought which would flow over into 
the student’s attack on every life 
problem; it should acquaint us with 
the results, the uses, the impact of 
scientific findings; it should have 
something explicit to say about where 
scientific thinking leaves off and other 
forms of experience, understanding, 
and knowledge are required. 

One point of deviation from the 
Columbia pattern is that some colleges 
provide that the prescribed core may 
be selectively spaced over three or 
even four years, paralleling the elec- 
tives and sometimes the major. A 
further feature of variation concerns 
the organizing of the material— 
whether it shall be done by rapid 
comprehensive surveys or by a judi- 
cious selection of representative topics 
or problems. The trend seems to be in 
the latter direction. On one score, 
however, we may be positive. We 
know now that such interdepartmental 
courses do not have to be superficial 
and easy. They can be as intellectually 
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tough as required by the course 
standards set up; and they can 
include as much reading from original 
sources (or from the great books, as 
St. John’s would say) as the faculty 
has the competence to bring alive in a 
relevant and meaningful way. 

The second trend shaping the first 
two years—by no means so general as 
the other but still exerting an impor- 
tant influence—is that of individual- 
izing the selection of courses in 
relation to the interests articulated 
by each student. Such a policy of 
a tailor-made curriculum requires a 
large teaching staff, smaller classes, 
and careful educational counseling to 
assure a total course which is not too 
one-sided. It also entails the pro- 
vision of enough general courses to 
give breadth as well as intensification. 
There are, of course, degrees of 
thoroughness with which such a policy 
may be pursued. Bennington College, 
for example, is explicit that the need 
remains for rounded development 
through exposure to a more or less 
specified core which has to be worked 
in sometime during the four years. 

In other words, there is room for a 
middle position which allows strong 
individual interests to govern the 
initial course selections but requires 
also that a certain number of general- 
education courses have to be taken 
before graduation. There is, without 
doubt, a strong case to be made for 
this position. It does, however, assume 
that the majority of entering Fresh- 
men initially know what they want 
to study intensively—and that this 
assumption is justified, one may 
reasonably question. 

The third approach to curriculum- 
building for the first two years is that 
which analyzes the functions of living 
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and tries to shape a body of courses to 
interpret and offer practical sugges- 
tions regarding the working out of 
these in each individual’s life. My 
impression is that this approach has 
had an influence more indirect than 
specific and has perhaps been more 
related to women’s education than to 
men’s, in good part because of the 
efforts of Stephens College, Missouri, 
although the General College of the 
University of Minnesota has also 
done some pioneering work here. In 
all logic, there would seem to be 
sound sense in this point of view, and 
it is sure to fertilize more helpful 
thinking for the future. But so far, 
unless I am very wrong, the course 
material in these functional areas has 
lacked intellectual fiber and adequate 
matter for the student really to cut 
his mental teeth on. I surmise that 
we are entitled to say that of course 
education should have functional 
value, but that there seem to be ways 
to accomplish this which are sound 
even if they are not so direct and 
so explicitly labeled as they now tend 
to be in some colleges. 

There arises here, also, the impor- 
tant question of timing. To what 
extent we can, or should, try to have 
young people of twenty studying the 
matters they may meet in the world 
at twenty-five years of age, is at least 
questionable. Education at the time 
of sensed need and active interest is 
the ideal prescription; and this surely 
argues for more systematic postcollege 
educational provisions than are now 
general. Meanwhile, the general train- 
ing of the mind, the inculcating of 
methods and motives of learning how 
to learn, the acquiring of a_back- 
ground of the American heritage and 
of some clues to the meeting of 
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society’s problems, remain valid ob- 
jectives, whatever the trend may be 
in constructing the course of study. 

In all three of these types of cur- 
riculum setup, note should be taken 
of the fact that we are bedeviled by 
great inequalities in the adequacy of 
secondary-school preparation. And, 
second, the course content at the 
high-school level differs markedly 
from school to school and from region 
to region. To make up for these dis- 
crepancies in preparation is a task 
which for some time to come it is 
essential deliberately to cope with in 
every college program. It may require 
separate sections, make-up courses, 
individual tutorial arrangements. On 
the other hand, it should also provide 
that students who have anticipated 
some of the first two-year courses 
should be allowed after special exam- 
inations to go immediately into more 
advanced courses. 


HE replanning of the second 

two years has already had more, 
better, and longer scrutiny than that 
of the first two years. The assumption 
that by the junior year the student 
should be able sensibly to choose and 
pursue a major, a field of concentra- 
tion, area of honors study, or some 
other form of intensified study, has 
proved broadly valid. The problem 
now presented—as both Swarthmore 
and Princeton give evidence—is to 
implicate the entire upper-class group 
in some serious work of a more or less 
independent character, leading to the 
beginnings of mastery of a defined 
subject viewed either departmentally 
or divisionally. Approximately one- 
half to two-thirds of the upperclass- 
man’s time seems well devoted to a 
major, with perhaps an even greater 
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weighting in the senior year. The 
problem of the selection of collateral 
or supplementary courses does not 
present undue difficulties if sufficient 
attention is paid to offering enough 
general courses in all important de- 
partments so that nonmajor students 

may profitably elect them. In short, 
each department should be equipped 
to give both general and intensive 
advanced courses. The objective 
should be clearly set forth that 
advanced courses and concentrations 
do not necessarily have to lead on to 
professionalism in that particular field. 
Surely there should be two types 
of major. 

One of these should be frankly pre- 
professional for the student preparing 
to teach in the field or to use the sub- 
ject in some other vocational way, as 
in the chemistry study of the pre- 
medical student. The other should be 
designed to let the subject be the 
medium in and through which the 
student learns how to attack any body 
of intellectual matter vigorously and 
thoroughly, finds out how to search 
for and weigh facts, and how to formu- 
late conclusions in a lucid way. Too 
many teachers of upperclassmen have 
tended, in the majors’ work, to create 
more specialists like themselves rather 
than to realize the second and equally 
necessary aim of contributing to the 
intellectual unfolding of students as 
whole persons. 


ERHAPS next in importance as 

a trend discussed in a number of 
recent reports is the growing demand 
for some supporting and organic use 
of nonstudy time to activate the back- 
ground knowledge and experience of 
every student. Under present social 
conditions, with the sharp separations 
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of experience for the young as between 
education, work, and the rest of living, 
the world of college education has 
undoubtedly become too insulated; 
and the value of its intellectualized 
approach has been too narrowly 
conceived. 

As soon as the learning process is 
correctly reconceived by us all as the 
individual thinking, feeling, acting, 
and expressing himself suitably in 
response to situations and problems— 
in short, when we grasp what an 
involvement of the total person the 
learning process truly is—then the 
integral réle of field work at once 
begins to get recognition at its rightful 
worth. We are led increasingly to the 
view that book work is not enough, 
that some systematic contact of the 
student with the workaday life out- 
side can be stimulating, and that the 
effort to compare the word spoken on 
the campus with the deed done in the 
market place is useful and revealing. 

We are but at the beginning of 
experiments here which I prophesy 
are destined to extend to every college 
and to every curriculum in some form 
or other. We will eventually acknowl- 
edge our responsibility for planful 
guidance of the supplementary activ- 
ities of each student in two of the 
three months when he is typically not 
on the campus. Thus, in the fullness 
of time, we shall have built a varie- 
gated eleven-month college year for 
which we assume educational over- 
sight, even though, of course, the work 
load of individual teachers remains 
substantially what it now is. 

In the state of Ohio, Antioch Col- 
lege is outstanding as the liberal-arts 
institution in which experience with 
this policy is most advanced. Even 
there, I know they do not boast that 
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all the problems are solved; and there 
are, of course, many possible and 
actual variants upon the idea, depend- 
ing upon the student’s prior experi- 
ences, his economic needs, his voca- 
tional interests, and his possible 
employment outlets. To utilize the 
nonclass period for a reading pro- 
gram, as is proposed in the new Yale 
plan, undoubtedly has values; but it 
seems to me that educationally it is 
not broadly enough conceived. At 
the lower-school levels we now recog- 
nize the values of project work and 
activities programs; and there are 
unquestionably equivalent values at 
the college level. Indeed, at this 
period when late adolescence is push- 
ing the youth to try his wits against 
active life situations, to be able to 
satisfy this urge while systematic 
study goes on is especially good in 
that it will salvage many a student 
who would otherwise leave college be- 
cause of the sense of unreality he 
finds there. 

To spell out the administrative 
difficulties, the expense factors, and 
all the rest, is not here in point. 
Rather, I reiterate that we are 
embarked upon a trend which can be 
immensely salutary in vitalizing class- 
room instruction and upon which, 
therefore, much fertility of imagination 
can profitably be expended. 


MING now, in a concluding 
section, to some familiar prob- 
lems within the curriculum, let us ask 
ourselves what is in the wind with 
regard to the study of philosophy, of 
religion, of international issues, of the 
languages, and respecting the voca- 
tional demands upon us. 
The American Philosophical Asso- 


ciation has performed a needed service 
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in the issuance of its report, Phi/os- 
opby in American Education: Its Task 
and Opportunities. For it has empha- 
sized afresh something of the parlous 
state into which instruction in this 
field has fallen and much about the 
values which there’can be in philo- 
sophical study at its best. I suppose 
that the heart of the problem is our 
crying need for more philosophers 
who will teach, rather than for teach- 
ers who know the history, problems, 
and methods of a subject labeled 
philosophy. Surely two things are 
needed. One is a philosophical slant- 
ing of the courses in the prescribed 
core as well as a philosophical view of 
the student’s attack upon his field of 
concentration. And the other is a 
conscious effort, thus far too seldom 
exerted, to make philosophical in- 
struction, as such, a fresh encounter 
for the student in terms of which he 
sees the relevance. I believe such a 
sense of relevance can be brought 
about if, in a fresh idiom, we will dis- 
cuss the whence and the whither of 
man, his historically established val- 
ues, his great insights into the relation 
of man to nature, the cosmos, and to 
his own soul, man’s effort to establish 
the significance of human life, and the 
reasons for man’s valiant effort to 
become himself. 

Philosophy may not offer all the 
answers to man’s questings on this 
terrestrial ball, and it certainly is not 
meant to provide a faith beyond 
reason. But surely, for the good 
minds of each generation to struggle 
with the rationale of the human 
enterprise, and with the over-all and 
long-time effort to have the life of the 
mind grapple with the bewilderments 
of human experience, is a project we 
must not slight. All this is a rightful 
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demand of all curious youth; and 
never more so than today. Thus it 
becomes almost criminal negligence to 
remain satisfied with the typical 
course in the history of philosophy or 
formal logic. I refuse to believe that 
American philosophic thought is so 
sterile and so neutral that it cannot 
help us better to know ourselves, our 
science, our democracy, our ethics— 
and even our destiny. 

In short, we want more infusion of 
a philosophical habit of mind in numer- 
ous courses, and we want an explicitly 
philosophical attack on life’s persist- 
ent problems rationally viewed. To 
achieve this, we want every college 
teacher to be something of the philos- 
opher, and we want the professional 
philosopher to handle his perennial 
themes not alone under the aegis of 
eternity but under a shared sense of 
the urgency of modern youth’s baffling 
problems as ¢hey confront them. 


E ARE faced with a kindred 

problem with respect to instruc- 
tion in religion. We do not make 
people religious by teaching, any more 
than we make them philosophers by 
courses in the history of philosophy. 
If we agree that religion refers to the 
realm of faith and hope and courage 
beyond possible proofs, if religion is 
devoted commitment to responsible 
living which may on occasion have to 
become sacrificial, if religion includes 
a sense of support from beyond the 
self, and of obligation imposed from 
beyond the self, then religion is not a 
matter for direct instruction. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and we 
know not the day nor the hour. Even 
so is it with that natural and necessary 
miracle of the individual human 
spirit’s becoming touched into an 
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incandescent glow of belief and active 
effort toward fraternity by some 
spirit which moves upon the face of 
the waters. 

The variegated religious heritage of 
mankind is admittedly not confined 
to the Hellenic-Judaistic tradition. 
Nor is it merely a recounting of 
anthropological data showing a pro- 
gressive release of men from taboos 
and fears. It is a rich and dynamic 
progression into a sense which reveals 
the human spirit freeing itself for 
wider power, purpose, and love. To 
be ignorant of this phase of human 
history is to be ignorant indeed. And 
such history can and should be stud- 
ied. Also, I do not doubt that we can 
thus, to some degree, increase the 
sensitive awareness of students to the 
claims of the spirit, which are greatly 
in need of strengthening. 

Obviously, the study of religion has 
elements unique to itself; but it also 
flows over into the expressions of 
literally all the arts. Our prescribed 
core courses need the inclusion of all 
these religious aspects. But, most of 
all, our campuses need to witness the 
lives and characters of scholars who, 
by sheer personal contagion, give 
evidence of what life animated by 
religious motives can be in confidence, 
courage, joy, and eager effectiveness. 

The solution of this problem clearly 
requires certain material in the field 
of the humanities to increase the 
knowledge of young people about 
great forces which have made them- 
selves felt in human life. But, above 
all, it needs the deep concern of those 
who select new faculty members in 
order to ensure that, irrespective of 
denominational or sectarian labels, we 
have more and more teachers who are 
so deeply possessed of that devotion 
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and that devoutness about the human 
struggle that young people cannot 
help but find new heart and new 
vision from contact with them. Such 
a prescription is as valid for so-called 
public as for private colleges. Church 
and state will safely remain apart in 
education if, in each state educational 
agency, there is a majority of teachers 
of whom, as individuals, it may be 
said in the words of the hymn, ‘‘We 
touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
and we are whole again.” 


F, NEXT, we are to inhabit “one 

world,” if we are to share a sufh- 
ciently global view to deal in imag- 
inative sympathy with the peoples of 
the four corners of the earth without 
regard to race, color, or creed, the 
scope and range of our college cur- 
riculums will have to be broadened 
without losing depth. This problem 
is so new that we have not ready 
answers for it. But there is already an 
unmistakable, if not well articulated, 
trend toward this necessary wider 
orientation of study. Cultural diver- 
sity is a fact; cultural pluralism can 
become a far greater source of domestic 
enrichment than we yet surmise; 
intercultural co-operation is an imper- 
ative requirement. Yet all of this 
requires the support of factual 
knowledge and of at least tolerant 
appreciation. 

How we shall implement this nec- 
essary shift in focus from western to 
world awareness, it is not yet easy to 
see, although there are undoubtedly 
clews to be had from the war “‘area 
studies.”’ Also, the oriental studies at 
a few of the west-coast colleges should 
give us helpful hints, as may also the 
courses in international relations which 
are now finding their way into more 
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and more curriculums. But essentially 
what is needed is a searching re- 
examination of the entire course of 
study to widen the terms of reference 
in a great variety of particular courses 
where a broader view can be included 
to infinite advantage. History, philos- 
ophy, literature, art, religion, politics, 
and economics are among the studies 
in which parochialism has to cease, 
into which a world outlook has to 
permeate. In literal fact, the educa- 
tional slogan becomes “‘one world or 
none.” Here is an infant trend to be 
nursed by us all with loving care. And 
speed is of the essence of our need. 

Regarding foreign-language study, 
it has been interesting to watch the 
influence of forces from the war which 
have led to a new view of this unsat- 
isfactory area. Clearly, we want more 
Americans who are capably multi- 
lingual. And it is now clear that 
language work in the pre-war period 
had not given the results we hoped 
we were getting. 

A reasonable consensus of recent 
faculty reports is that language study 
should for any given student be vastly 
better or it better not be at all. The 
smatterings of language knowledge 
possessed by thousands of college 
graduates represent a virtual waste of 
inordinate amounts of time. I say 
this despite my acknowledgment that 
certain indirect benefits often do 
accrue even if unintendedly. I refer 
to awareness of word roots and forms, 
of grammar, of the sense for the 
differing internal logics of different 
languages. 

Several options are open to us. We 
can insist that students largely come 
to college with a thorough command 
of whatever language skills they 
believe they want, so that truly 
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advanced work can be pursued, or no 
college language need be taken if it is 
not felt to be needed. Or, if a begin- 
ning language is discovered to be 
desirable at the college level, it should 
be carried on intensively for six to 
twelve hours a week and not be 
stopped until a real mastery is 
achieved either in conversation or 
reading or both. We have temporized 
and fooled ourselves in language study. 
The time has come to be tough—to 
do it thoroughly or not at all, and to 
get at it earlier. Surely any fixed 
dogma that a liberal education must 
include a foreign tongue is now seen 
to be too inflexible, despite the fact 
that more students who are at least 
bilingual will increasingly find many 
good uses for this skill. 


INALLY, no discussion of cur- 

riculum can today ignore the 
tensions existent between those who 
believe that a college should fit the 
student for a calling and those who 
take the broader view that the college 
does and can, even more, fit him for 
many callings without becoming a 
vocational or semiprofessional school. 
_Upon this theme the postwar reports 
are emphatic in taking the latter view. 
The pressure for vocationalism comes 
from outside the college, from parents 
and young people who need to be set 
straight on this subject. 

Note should first be taken of a 
trend, unmistakable and almost uni- 
versal, to inject more general educa- 
tion into the vocational courses of 
land-grant colleges, into teachers’ 
colleges, into engineering schools, into 
undergraduate schools of business. 
Medical and law schools are pressing 
for less, rather than more, preprofes- 
sional work in our colleges. And 
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junior colleges, despite their voca- 
tional aims, keep equally in view the 
general courses they include and 
usually require. 

We unquestionably need fuller 
knowledge of the educational require- 
ments of the several thousand voca- 
tions and employments which are 
listed in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor Occupational Diction- 
ary. But, even so, we know empirically 
that there is a large variety of callings 
which assuredly can be better carried 
on by those with a college education 
than by those who lack it. For those 
callings the conditions of qualifying 
are those of total capacity and char- 
acter. They have to do with resource- 
fulness, vigor, persistence, quickness 
of grasp, ability to attack problems 
analytically, facility in the use of 
spoken or written English, and similar 
general capabilities. The graduates 
most sought by most employers for 
the many positions of little technical 
content are those possessed of qual- 
ities which a liberal-arts education is 
designed to inculcate and develop. In 
the executive posts to which thousands 
of college graduates sooner or later 
advance, it is literally true that to be 
competent in the ability to generalize 
is the greatest single requirement. 
Our colleges, at their best, are enhanc- 
ing this ability; and they can be made 
to do so even more effectively. 

In short, it is mistaking the social, 
economic, and personal objectives of 
the college to ask it to graduate those 
who are able “to do something def- 
inite.” The demand is, or should be, 
to graduate those who can both de and 
do at a high level of general compe- 
tence and of ethical sensibility. Such 
students never have been, and will 

[Continued on page 336) 








The College and the Community 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


A Disintegrative Influence on the Small Communities of the Country 


IGHER EDUCATION in 

America is more a matter of 

“cut out and get out” than 
generally is supposed. What the lum- 
ber baron did to the forests, making 
waste lands across the lake states, the 
South, and the West, the college sys- 
tem in its way is doing to the rural 
areas and America’s little places. 
Higher education has become increas- 
ingly an extractive industry, like 
mining or oil. It “processes” young 
people, gives them degrees; it also 
removes them from their native places 
and markets them elsewhere. It is an 
extractive industry without safe- 
guards. It takes young people from 
their home communities, but no pro- 
tections are provided, no severance 
taxes, no instruments are drawn up to 
compensate the community for its 
loss in native wealth and men. 

This aspect of the educational prob- 
lem rarely is considered. Few recog- 
nize even its existence. Those who 
gain by the migration are confident 
and articulate. Those who lose, and 
they are many, do not know what is 
happening, know it too late, or by 
force of circumstances are inarticulate 
and dumb. Says the college student: 
““T am young and on the make. Where 
I am going there is opportunity. I 
shall be more productive there than 
at home.” Says the college adminis- 
trator and teacher, trained in cosmo- 
politan indifference to the little 
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places: ‘Our small communities are 
culturally backward. Where among 
them can our graduates find the 
music, the art, the opera, the lectures, 
and libraries that we have taught 
them to crave?” Says the city busi- 
nessman: “The hick towns will die 
anyhow, college or no. Modern tech- 
nology and economic efficiency have 
doomed them. Why prolong the 
agony? If we can draw good men 
from them so much the better.”” This 
is the chorus, sung together with mas- 
sive authority by the ambitious young, 
the intellectuals, and the business and 
professional folk of America. Only a 
small voice here and there, a rural, 
unheard Amos, denies them. Mean- 
while, America rocks on from crisis to 
crisis, from war to boom, on to 
economic crash and war again. 

The chorus is confident and power- 
ful, but wrong. For some young men 
there is indeed opportunity in migra- 
tion to the city. But opportunity 
here is defined mostly in terms of the 
individual career. For the intellectual 
there is, indeed, more music, art, 
opera, lectures, libraries, sport, and 
refined circuses. But “cultural” life 
here usually refers to the spectator 
who buys the professional output of 
virtuosi. It is true, as the urban 
businessman says, that mechanization 
and mass efficiencies are extinguishing 
the small community, but not true in 
all respects. Recent trends in tech- 
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nology, such as electric power, the 
gasoline engine, or for that matter, the 
atomic bomb, favor decentralization, 
if they do not enforce it. 

The modern general college is 
partly a cause, partly a consequence, 
of this drift toward city life and 
customs. It is central in that drift, 
and what was founded to foster and 
maintain some of the more per- 
manent values of western, demo- 
cratic culture helps lead the move- 
ment away from them. Many a 
teacher, a scholar, an administrator, 
holds that contemporary city life is 
the norm toward which we should 
educate our people; or if he does not 
say so, he behaves that way. He 
forgets, by choice or inadvertence, the 
small communities from which college 
youths traditionally have come. He 
ignores the vast areas of culturally 
cut-over lands in rural America, 
impoverished, degraded, with an in- 
come the lowest in the country. In 
view of the relatively large number of 
rural people who receive college edu- 
cations it might be supposed that the 
life and culture of our rural regions 
over three centuries would have been 
enriched and stabilized. Thousands 
of educated country boys and girls 
returning to their homes should lift 
their communities to higher and higher 
levels. That at least was the supposi- 
tion of many of the founding fathers: 
of Jefferson, for example, when he 
founded the University of Virginia, 
and of those who set up the land-grant 
colleges. But these suppositions were 
wrong. 


HE country boys and girls who 
went to college did not, and donot, 
return to their home communities. 
Quite the contrary. They got out for 
good. They were drained off by the col- 
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lege, or were pumped off, into urban 
districts where their family life and cul- 
ture soon became extinct. Not more 
than one in ten college students, in the 
opinion of Arthur E. Morgan, dis- 
tinguished former president of Anti- 
och, has returned to the small 
community whence he came. Two- 
fifths to four-fifths of the students of 
many western professional schools, 
according to their deans, leave their 
community and their state forever 
when they graduate. More than half 
of the women at Montana State Uni- 
versity, according to a recent poll, 
have no intention of living in Mon- 
tana after they finish college. A 
college, it has been said, is one of the 
best ways to kill a small town, if the 
college has no community orientation. 
By fostering urban-centered values, 
suburban values, career values focused 
in individual ambition, it becomes a 
drainage ditch down which many of 
the more energetic youngsters of the 
community float never to return. 

Away from the rural regions these 
young people take their energy, their 
productive power, and the wealth 
that was used to raise and educate 
them—and they give little back. To 
the cities that absorb them, they give 
their skills and cleverness and wealth- 
making power—and they give it 
gratis. The costs borne by rural 
regions in educating young people who 
go to the city is not millions, according 
to an authority such as O. E. Baker, 
but billions. They are one-way costs 
for which there is little or no return. 
They are, in effect, annual subsidies 
given to the city by the farmers and 
other rural folk. They are part of the 
vast, erosive drainage of the country 
to the town. 

Meanwhile, the rural regions de- 
cline. They are relatively less ad- 
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vanced today than they were a 
century ago. In richness of life, in 
cultural integrity and self-reliance, 
they now are probably lower than at 
any time in our history. Of the 3,072 
counties in the United States, more 
than 82 per cent are losing rural 
population and more than 51 per cent 
are being depopulated, according to 
a study made in 1939 by Lively and 
Tauber. Whole areas of rural life, as 
on the great plains, are losing popula- 
tion, losing social function, drying up. 
Montana, for example, has lost be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent of its pop- 
ulation since the second world war 
began. North Dakota has lost more. 
They lose in hard times; they lose in 
good times. Other regions, as in parts 
of New England, survive only in the 
doubtful dignity of quaint purveyors 
of country butter, country charm, 
maple sugar, and atmosphere to city 
folks on vacation. Some rural areas 
in the South are degraded slums with 
the lowest standards of living and 
literacy in the country. While our 
rural regions still remain the only 
sustaining resource of human mate- 
rial—since the cities die off much 
faster than they reproduce—the con- 
sequence of their fertility is impover- 
ishment. They remain impoverished. 
The rural regions produce the 
human material, but the advantages 
of processing it go elsewhere. In 
America, many of them have become 
cultural colonies exploited for urban 
and industrial advantage. In some 
cases, a state in its entirety, such as 
Montana or Mississippi, is held 
cultural and economic subjection to 
cities hundreds of miles away by 
freight-rate differentials, remote cap- 
ital structures, and other methods. 
In other cases, urban regions and their 
mass industries, publications, univer- 
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sities, and advertising hold in fief 
only their own hinterlands. In either 
case, the consequence is not only the 
decay of rural society in America; it 
involves also—because of failing re- 
sources and lack of balance—the 
eventual breakdown of urban society 
as well. 


RE statements such as_ these 
extreme? To the _ university 
professor of philosophy, who considers 
them as he brushes up his notes for 
his annual lecture on the categorical 
imperative (Phil. 29), they may seem 
brash and intemperate. To the college- 
trained businessman, who glimpses 
them during a quiet moment in his 
well-appointed, one o’clock luncheon 
conference, they may seem only one 
more of the fashionable hysterias of 
the day. The smart, high-priced 
surgeon, in his office high above 
Wabash Avenue, or the pediatrician 
checking babies in a wealthy suburb, 
is unlikely to be disturbed. The 
breezes of prestige and the confident 
habits of years carry over them a fog 
of seeming security. Has not college 
training given them personal com- 
petence and stability in their adjust- 
ment to the modern world? Do not 
that competence and stability also 
make for social stability and com- 
petence, even in the rural regions? 
The assumption is as unjustified as it 
is unconsidered. They are stabilities 
based on paper and forgotten prom- 
ises, built for a day, largely at the cost 
of the rural people and the land. 
The sometime professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of K6nigsberg, 
whoever he was, is probably well 
aware by now of the collapse of the 
urban, industrial civilization that he 
knew. Here at the old University in 
what was, until yesterdav, East Prus- 
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sia, Kant’s doctrine of the categorical 
imperative was first propounded: “So 
act as to treat human beings, whether 
yourself or another, always as an end, 
and never merely as a means.” But, 
for six years past, in peace as in 
war, millions of human beings in 
that ancient region have been exter- 
minated or driven from'their ancestral 
homes into misery and death. The 
extreme, dramatic terror of these few 
years is only the climax of what the 
urban, industrial system has been 
doing less rapidly but just as surely 
for half a century. Death, family 
extinction, or dispossession of the land 
is the theme in either case. Neither 
philosopher, businessman, professional 
man, nor other worker has status or 
security in the great urban complex 
except as he belongs to one or another 
mass group. This is the culmination 
of our city culture and education. 
The disastrous history of the last 
thirty-five years confirms it. 

When the small community—and 
with it the family—lost its significance 
in our conscious culture and higher 
education, the train of disintegration 
began. The small, face-to-face com- 
munity of neighbors as the functioning 
unit of our society began to decline. 
The individualism and romantic free- 
dom that followed, usually at the 
expense of the community and family, 
led in turn to the magnificent modern 
development of science and its asso- 
ciated technology. A great world, a 
rich world, followed, the values of 
which it would be foolish to deny. 
Higher education soared still higher, 
seemingly freed once for all of the 
humble necessities of earth and simple 
people. But the modern dilemma 
already was apparent: Individual- 
ism—a name for certain expansive 
practices in education and in life— 
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associated with an irresponsible tech- 
nology and capacity for organization, 
has implemented the mass state and 
its authoritarian culture. It has 
helped to destroy the tempered free- 
dom and security of the village. It 
has built the industrial city, where 
neither freedom nor security can be 
found. It has built the city, yes, and 
all that it symbolizes in concentrated 
power and control. It has thus 
created the instruments of its own 
destruction. 

No American in his senses will urge 
the destruction of the city or of the 
technology which was instrumental in 
creating it, nor will he propose that 
no rural youth leave home for the 
great town to get a job or an educa- 
tion. As a normal thing, some youths 
always will move from the country to 
the town, but today the flow becomes 
a flood eroding the rural regions, rob- 
bing their hills of human wealth, 
leaving their valleys abandoned, with- 
out life. The city always will have a 
function of importance, but today its 
influence and power reach a roaring 
crescendo, far out of balance with the 
more important, more fundamental, 
and quieter ways of rural life. Modern 
technology has revolutionary conse- 
quences for social good—and bad— 
but it needs redirection into channels 
favorable to the human community 
and to liberal educational ideals. The 
problem is one of balance and differ- 
entials in the human economy. In 
preventing a fatal cycle of decline, 
these balances are of critical impor- 
tance in the future of America. 


ENTRAL in this cycle is the 
decline of the small community— 
and of the family—as a functional 
center of human organization. And 
in this decline higher education is 
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deeply involved. Our philosophers, 
delegated to make articulate the deep 
tendencies and destinies of human 
life, are involved. They have failed 
us, with one or two exceptions, in not 
making clear the better alternative. 
They have failed in not showing that 
science, technology, and the higher 
learning can be developed in associa- 
tion with community and family 
norms as well as with the individual 
and the mass state. That work is still 
to be done. Though it is clear now, 
belatedly, that the small community 
can be central in its own kind of tech- 
nological efficiency and production, it 
may be too late for our stumbling, 
miseducated people to practice it. 
The college has become tacitly the 
antagonist of the community, or at 
least that is its effect. It has become 
an instrument of urban indoctrina- 
tion, one-sided in its outlook, often 
arrogant in its claims. It is cosmo- 
politan in a sense destructive of true 
community life, and is proud of it. 
To be cosmopolitan is to be in con- 
tact with all cultures but to belong to 
none. Nothing shocks the cosmo- 
polite because nothing in beliefs or 
beauty is essentially and irrevocably 
his. In the best sense, a cosmopolitan 
culture is a culture of what philos- 
ophers call universals or general 
classes that are assumed to have 
somehow a reality independent of the 
concrete experience and particulars 
from which they are taken. It is a 
pure and Platonic culture in this 
sense, a protected, pure, purchased 
kind of culture, embodying all the 
abstract virtues, ignoring all the 
faults. In the worst sense, a cosmo- 
politan culture is sophisticated, arro- 
gant, and empty. In both senses, a 
cosmopolitan culture ignores the inti- 
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mate values of the small, folk com- 
munity. It lives in a complex set of 
anonymous, impersonal relationships, 
in which a whole, concrete human 
being in relation to other whole human 
beings is comparatively unknown. 
The college, in trying to be cosmo- 
politan, often becomes the antagonist 
of the community. This has been its 
effect, if not its intention. 


N ITS dilemma, what can the col- 

lege do? It has followed the ways 
of pride and abstraction, remote from 
the soil. It has helped destroy the 
folk, the native communities of the 
land. It has watched the maturing of 
individual careerism into a climax of 
mass culture, and done nothing other 
than to aid in the destruction of its 
own base for being. 

In this respect, two great assump- 
tions, peculiarly American, still have 
their validity. One is that the liberal 
education in our Western culture is 
associated inextricably with the cul- 
ture of small communities and with 
the democratic order that we have 
learned to associate with small com- 
munities. The other is that the great 
city is inimical to educational liberal- 
ism and the democratic diffusion of 
authority that goes with it. Life in it, 
though free perhaps in some personal 
respects, a kind of whim-freedom, is 
not suited to truly democratic and 
liberal patterns of action. With its 
much higher crime rates, compared 
with rural regions, higher juvenile- 
delinquency rates, higher insanity 
rates, higher suicide rates, higher 
death rates, with its lower moral tone, 
the lower sense of social responsibility 
of its residents, with a reproductive 
rate so low that the great city as such 
would die out in three generations 
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were it not for the migration of rural 
stock, it seems clear, as the tradition- 
ally American assumption has it, that 
the city is unsuited to a good life in a 
free world. And beyond crude sta- 
tistics lie other reasons: The people 
in cities live in fragments; they are not 
integrated; the parts of them are in 
the long run not responsible to each 
other. Such is the urban mob. It has 
many modern forms, but Jefferson 
was right in fearing it. Urban life, in 
short, is to a great degree destructive 
of human values and antagonistic to 
true education in the humanities. 

Can the college return to the com- 
munity? Can it help to re-establish 
American neighborhood life? Can it 
give to the small community at least 
a small part of the imaginative atten- 
tion and skilled effort that now is 
absorbed by the city? If it can, there 
may be hope for a better America, and 
the small community may become a 
rich and rewarding place to live. At 
present, the college is ambitiously 
destroying its sustaining community 
and itself as a liberal and humane 
endeavor. Before the vast power and 
presence of modern industry and the 
cosmopolis many a college stands in 
willing helplessness and _ surrender, 
content to gain in size and wealth and 
specious reputation what it loses in 
terms of the human community. It 
will take a major revolution in educa- 
tional attitude to change it. The 
college must return to the community 
literally and spiritually. We have 
drifted farther than we know. 


Y SEVERAL routes the college 
can return to the community. All 
will require vision, courage, skill. For 
the great university, a positive policy 
of decentralization is needed. The 
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university should be distributed spa- 
tially, ethically, administratively, in 
smaller communities, without losing 
certain advantages of central control 
and operation. Some businesses are 
attempting this with considerable 
success. Some nations have done it 
under the pressure of war. In the 
field of social and economic life, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has dem- 
onstrated successfully this combina- 
tion of central authority and decen- 
tralized administration. For the great 
university, an educational! T.V.A., or 
something like it, is a quite possible 
answer to the community problem of 
education. Community units of edu- 
cation would help to create the focus 
of meaning, the intellectual coherence, 
and the social unity that now are lost 
in university life. In such a frame- 
work of purpose the college may find 
the coherence of meaning which it 
does not now find, according to the 
Harvard report, in Christian doctrine, 
in “great books,” in contemporary 
emphasis, or in the more restricted 
aspects of pragmatic science. At 
Claremont and, in different ways, in 
some state institutions and junior- 
college systems, it is being hesitantly 
and partially tried. 

For the small college the answer is 
simpler but harder. As the great 
university must identify itself spirit- 
ually with the small, democratic 
community without losing its intel- 
lectual and technological competence, 
so the small college must attain intel- 
lectual and technological competence 
without losing its identification with 
community values and attitudes. Our 
system of higher education has been 
developed on the tacit assumption 
that these two sets of values, com- 
munity values and intellectual values, 
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are mutually exclusive. This assump- 
tion is disastrously wrong. The great 
function of the general college in the 
future will be to find a working 
synthesis of the two. 

The Danish folk school has success- 
fully made this synthesis for Den- 
mark. Founded on the teachings of 
Bishop Grundtvig, a century ago, 
against the contempt and mild oppo- 
sition of the conventional university 
at Copenhagen, it has come to mean 
more in education and human better- 
ment than a score of Universities of 
Copenhagen. Though the applica- 
tions of the Danish folk schools are 
probably suited only to the particular 
culture and problems of Denmark and 
Scandinavia, at least two principles 
of the school are valid for American 
(education. The first of these asserts 

that higher education should take 

place in the normal environment of 
poople living in their native commu- 
nities and rural regions. It should 
take place, further, as a continuing 
process throughout the different ages 
and conditions of life of the com- 
munity folk. The second principle is 
that higher education should take 
place within the normal occupational 
environment of the student, not out- 
side of it, nor in preparation for it, nor 
as a decoration of it. These funda- 
mental principles are as yet untried 
on any measurable scale in America. 
Their application to the American 
educational scene would regenerate 
the colleges and communities in which 
they became operative. 

In England this movement is already 
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under way, at least in the brave hopes 
of Sir Richard Livingstone, the Butler 
report, and others. They believe that 
the new era requires, above all, 
continuous, adult educational process 
within the student’s own community 
and occupation. No papier mAaché 
vocational schools are these. They 
are basic training centers in the liberal 
arts and the humanities in their 
modern relations to the technologies, 
the productions, and the communities 
of England. Some two thousand of 
these small colleges are planned, one 
to every ten or twenty thousand 
adults in all the country. The cost of 
upkeep alone may be fourteen million 
pounds a year. It is a brave effort in 
dark times. England knows the im- 
portance of that effort in her future. 
Must the vogue of bigness capture 
and destroy our country and our 
educational system? Must the noisy 
prestige of mass affairs overwhelm 
us? Only a reaffirmation in modern 
terms of the values of the small 
American community and a skilled, 
powerful effort to stabilize it can pre- 
vent this destruction. In the shadow 
of vast events the small community 
may seem weak and unimportant. 
Perhaps it seems so more than ever in 
these explosive years. But little 
groups of people living and working 
together as friends are—when we get 
down to it—about the only sources of 
value that men have. It can be 
said without exaggeration that Amer- 
ica as we know it, work for it, and 
fight for it, will live only so long as 
its small communities live. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 6] 





What Are the Humanities? 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


An Appraisal of Current Definitions 


HE literature, so-called, on 

the humanities, also so-called, 

has become enormous in the 
last ten years orso. Probably so much 
has been printed on the question that 
if all of it were contributed to the 
waste-paper drive, the Boy Scouts 
could go back to their scouting. 
Some persons seem to write books on 
the humanities as casually as they 
light a cigarette. Juvenal gave as his 
reason for writing poetry that every- 
one else was doing it; in other words, 
he wrote in self-defense, as some 
people take to smoking. That is not 
my reason for discussing the human- 
ities. Nor do I want to get into the 
fight just for the fun of it or even to 
help my side, but because the battle 
has become a mélée in which many 
fail to understand what it is all about 
and who is fighting whom. My main 
object is to try to identify the con- 
testants. As it is, some of the specta- 
tors unwittingly are applauding blows 
aimed at their own friends. In enter- 
ing such a free-for-all I fully realize 
my danger. 

My chief concern is to point out 
that some of those who talk about the 
humanities have a vague conception 
of the term and that others some- 
times mislead their readers by failing 
to state their views clearly. The word 
humanities has, at the present time, 
sO vast a range of connotations that 
everyone who writes on this theme 
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should give his own definition before 
proceeding into the main roads and 
bypaths. 

The matter was brought to my 
attention several years ago when a 
friend of mine, a professor of Latin, 
suggested that William Allan Neil- 
son’s article, ““The Future of the 
Humanities,” might furnish some 
good material in defense of the Greek 
and Latin classics.1_ Now Neilson was 
all for the humanities, but a careful 
reading of his article, not to mention 
his earlier writings, reveals that the 
study of Greek and Latin plays no 
part in his humanities. Neilson had a 
right to his opinions but he, like 
everyone else, should make his posi- 
tion clear to all, including my friend, 
who must have read rather hastily, 
though he has a keen mind and is not 
easily misled. 

Many quarrels, great and little, 
have their origin in differences of 
interpretation, in the failure to define 
accurately. That is not always easy 
to do, for some words are vague and 
general in their application, and the 
bigger and broader, the finer and 
nobler the word, the more it gets 
kicked around. So it is with the 
choice word humanities. It is all 
things to some men and only a few 
things to others, but these few things 
are priceless. Do not be deceived into 
thinking that if a man says that he is 

'Harper’s, March, 1943, pp. 388-91. 
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for the humanities, he is necessarily for 
the kind of humanities that you favor. 

There are some who use the terms 
humanities and liberal arts synony- 
mously to include all studies except 
those narrowly vocational. When 
Ralph Barton Perry defines the hu- 
manities “‘to embrace whatever influ- 
ences conduce to freedom,” he is 
obviously identifying them with the 
liberal arts. He even maintains that 
all studies, including those which are 
professional and technical, are poten- 
tially humanistic, though he later 
qualifies his generalization by calling 
history, literature, art, and philosophy 
the humanities par excellence.2 Now 
it is of course true that science teach- 
ing can be humanistic, just as the 
humanities can be scientific, though 
why scientific humanism is reprehen- 
sible and humanistic science is laud- 
able, as some maintain, is not 
apparent. In the same way, voca- 
tional subjects may be liberal and 
liberal subjects vocational. Yet in 
making major distinctions, one should, 
to avoid confusion, hold to the major 
significations. It is also important to 
point out that in speaking in behalf 
of the humanities I am by no means 
in favor of excluding scientific and vo- 
cational subjects from the curriculum. 


HE humanities are defined in 
these words by John W. Dodds 
of Stanford University: 


Clearly I do not mean merely the tradi- 
tional Aumaniores litterae in the Renais- 
sance sense, a study merely of the life of 
ancient Greece and Rome. If any one 
thing is clear today it is that in the future 
we shall be living in a global world and 

*Perry, Ralph Barton. “A Definition of the 
Humanities,” The Meaning of the Humanities. 


Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1938. pp. 4 and 42. 
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that the civilized man of the future will 
have to understand the cultures of the 
Orient just as clearly as we understand 
the cultures of Europe and the west 
today. Those of us on the Pacific Coast 
have great advantages, therefore, by 
nature of mere geographical position to be 
leaders in a new cultural reorientation. 
In the large sense the humanities mean 
the sum total of man’s activities— 
nothing that touches man is alien to the 
humanities.’ 


In the last sentence, Dodds alludes to 
Terence’s famous quotation: “Homo 
sum; humani nil a me alienum puto,” 
“T am a human being; I consider 
nothing human outside my province.” 
Terence’s thought is praiseworthy: 
everybody should be interested in the 
life about him. Even the classics 
professor is and should be concerned 
about the UN and the atomic bomb, 
income and taxes, the OPA and John 
L. Lewis, the Negro problem, the 
shirt shortage, movies, spring in 
Carolina, and the thousands of other 
matters that confront all citizens. 
And one must concede that the word 
humanities by etymology can have so 
broad a meaning. 

The word umanitas first occurs in 
Cicero, in the various senses of 
humanity, generosity, politeness, civ- 
ilization, culture. But our use of the 
word humanities goes back to the 
fourteenth-century Renaissance, when 
the phrase studia humanitatis began 
to appear in application to the read- 
ing of classical Latin authors for their 
content and form. In Scotland, the 
word humanity is so narrowed that a 
professor of Latin is called a professor 
of humanity. The plural form 4uman- 
ities is defined in the latest edition of 
Webster, which dates from 1934, as 


*“Place of the Humanities in a World of War,” 
Vital Speeches of the Day, (March, 1943), p. 311. 
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“the branches of polite learning 
regarded as primarily conducive to 
culture; esp., the ancient classics and 
belles-lettres.” The New English Dic- 
tionary has a similar statement: “Lit- 
erature or learning concerned with 
human culture: a term including the 
various branches of polite scholarship, 
as grammar, rhetoric, poetry and 
especially the study of the ancient 
Latin and Greek classics.” You will 
note that Dodds’s definition is far 
broader, as is that of many others. 
We may expect to see a revised 
definition in the next edition of Web- 
ster’s. Yet as late as 1918, Kirby 
Flower Smith constantly used the 
word humanities and the phrase Greek 
and Latin as synonyms. 

Probably we should welcome the 
efforts of those who wish, not to 
define, that is, to limit, the human- 
ities, but to give them an almost 
limitless application. Then we can go 
about the business of finding a new 
word that will march side by side 
with science and social science, a 
word that includes the literature, art, 
thought, languages, and history of the 
Western culture which is our great 
heritage. I do not venture to suggest 
such a word. Perhaps, in accordance 
with current commercial practice, we 
should start a contest and offer a 
prize for the best word. Then we 
ought to take out a copyright on that 
word and prosecute those who misuse 
it. In that way it might serve for a 
generation or two. 


O CLARIFY our thinking, we 
must make some distinctions and 
go into a bit of history. In 1919, the 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties Devoted to Humanistic Studies 


‘Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, (1919), p- 147- 
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was founded to assist research projects 
in fields other than science, which was 
already served by the National Re- 
search Council. But soon afterward, 
the Social Science Research Coun 
cil was formed, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies restricted 
itself to the humanities in a narrower 
sense. Some fifteen years ago, the 
University of Chicago adopted a 
divisional scheme for administering 
the graduate and upper undergrad- 
uate work of the University. The 
natural sciences were distinguished 
rather easily, though there was diffi- 
culty in deciding whether geography 
was a natural or a social science. The 
social sciences were more or less a 
unit, and the humanities got what 
was left over—English, the foreign 
languages, philosophy, art, music, 
with history perilously poised between 
humanities and social science. Now 
our concern with the humanities in 
the present discussion is with their 
place in the college curriculum, not 
with research or administration. And 
yet both research and administration 
have left their mark on the teaching 
of the humanities. First, survey 
courses for Freshmen were developed 
according to the divisional scheme. 
Everything was dumped into the 
humanities survey except the lan- 
guages. Fortunately or unfortun- 
ately, you cannot “survey” French or 
Latin. Then research activities had 
their influence. 

For many years the American 
Council of Learned Societies had, for 
certain reasons, encouraged Chinese 
and Japanese studies and had sup- 
ported investigations into various 
rarely studied languages. Then the 
war came on, with its purely utilitarian 
demand for some rare languages— 
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Chinese, Japanese, Swahili, Thai, and 
the rest. Now the mistaken notion 
has arisen that these languages must 
henceforth find a place in our under- 
graduate teaching as humanistic sub- 
jects. Mr. Dodds wants to give as 
much attention to the cultures of the 
Orient as of the Occident because we 
are living in a global world. He calls 
for a new cultural orientation which 
in effect would be an orientalization.$ 
As far as the great mass of undergrad- 
uate students is concerned, this seems 
to me to be sheer nonsense. In saying 
this, I do not belittle the importance 
of the Far East nor of ar- other part 
of the world. Once we tave learned 
something about our own culture, we 
can, if we wish, turn to the languages 
and thought of Russia or China or 
Japan or Afghanistan or the Congo. 
Of course, if a person wants to study 
Chinese for some vocational object, 
that is different. To treat it on a par 
with French or Greek is to betray 
ignorance of the genuine purposes of 
language study. Chinese culture is 
not inherently part of our Western 
civilization. There is a fine sentence 
in the Harvard Report: “Knowledge 
is dangerous and illiberal if it does not 
embrace as fully as possible the main- 
springs of our culture.’ 

Another factor in the development 
of the term humanities is its applica- 
tion to a survey course in literature 
and history. This usage began in 
1928 at Scripps College. In the same 
year, Stephens College began a human- 
ities survey restricted to literature, 
art, and music. A_ recent book 
emanating from this college, calmly 
appropriating the title, The Human- 


’Dodds, Joc. cit., p. 314. 

®General Education in a Free Society, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1946. p. 106. 
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ities, is restricted to technical aesthetic 
discussions of literature, music, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. The 
humanities course at Chicago, begun in 
1931 and widely publicized, probably 
has done most to associate the term 
humanities with a survey course.’ 


N RECENT years, the survey 

course has become popular in many 
colleges. There is much to be said for 
it, though I think that in the human- 
ities, at least, such a course comes 
better in the senior year as a way of 
binding together the bits of knowledge 
gained earlier. Its chief weakness is 
that it cannot include the languages. 
The course thus becomes one in his- 
tory and in English literature and in 
foreign literature in translation. This 
amounts to taking vitamin pills in- 
stead of getting your vitamins in solid 
nourishing food—the one- a-day or 
three-a-week brand, guaranteed to 
include everything. Let there be 
variety in curricular menus: It is not 
necessary for all students to get the 
same fare, provided that their food is 
nourishing and that they do not 
devote themselves exclusively to a 
diet of mental coca cola and apple pie. 
Nor need the individual partake of 
the same food every semester. 

If colleges having survey courses 
would make some concession to those 
who get their knowledge of foreign 
literature and thought through foreign 
languages instead of translations and 
would encourage students to get their 
knowledge in this way, one could wel- 
come the survey course with more 
enthusiasm. As it is, the surveyors 
have come to look on their approach 


This is the suggestion of Patricia Beesley in her 
excellent book on The Revival of the Humanities in 
American Education (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, p. 112). 
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as the only desirable one and to feel 
that they are monarchs of all they 
survey. 

A group that is closely related to 
the surveyors are the advocates of 
“Great Books.” In Columbia, the 
study of great books (in English 
translation) has been merged with the 
humanities survey. Now the dis- 
quieting characteristic of many of the 
surveyors and “ magnilibrists” (if you 
permit me to use my Latin to coin a 
word), the common characteristic of 
many of them, is their attitude to the 
study of foreign languages, ancient 
and modern. They are fond of calling 
them, especially the modern lan- 
guages, tool subjects. Let me warn 
teachers of the modern languages 
against embracing this concept too 
affectionately. To teach French or 
German as tool subjects is, of course, 
highly desirable and necessary, but 
to consider these languages purely as 
tools will spell their doom as human- 
istic vehicles. The Harvard Report 
makes a clear distinction between lan- 
guages as tools and as humanistic 
subjects.’ 

One of the characteristics of some 
of the protagonists of the current 
brand of humanism is their intol- 
erance. There is, in their minds, only 
one royal road to learning and they 
alone know where this Autobahn is. 
Even if we grant that they possess 
this secret, we may hope that some 
may prefer, and may be permitted to 
proceed by, more old-fashioned but 
more scenic routes. This intolerance 
of some humanists indicates that they 
are no true humanists, at least not 
language humanists. For one of the 
claims that is often made for the 
languages is that they teach tolerance. 


8 Loc. cit., pp. 122-24. 
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It is true that acquaintance with the 
history and culture of another people 
leads to tolerance, but a knowledge of 
their language gives us a more inti- 
mate glimpse of their minds and souls. 
We hear a great deal nowadays 
about area studies, which include the 
language, history, geography, and 
culture in general of a specific region 
or country. In a sense, this has long 
been the method pursued in language 
studies, from the high school to the 
graduate school. Even an elementary 
French reader deals with France 
and its civilization. It is well known 
that the entire ancient civilization is 
the field of the classicist. More than 
that, a class-period in Latin or Greek 
may deal with anything from sociol- 
ogy to zoology, from evolution to 
revolution, from the alphabet to the 
zodiac. The text is but a starting 
point for a discussion of any subject, 
past or present. As Barzun has said 
in his recent book, “learning a foreign 
tongue should be learning a culture.””® 
A committee that had on it not a 
single classicist reported to a confer- 
ence on the humanities at Stanford 
University in the following words: 


The present curriculum in Latin and 
Greek which presents art, history, ora- 
tory, and philosophy, as well as the more 
familiarly recognized aspects of literature, 
represents the best synthesis of humanist 
endeavor yet achieved, and this in itself 
justifies its retention and encouragement, 
even for a small body of students.” 


It is interesting, perhaps amusing to 
some, to note that an ultra-progressive 
college has rediscovered this old- 
fashioned plan, for at Bennington 


*Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1945, pp. 143-44. 

'0The Humanities Chart Their Course. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1944. P- 47- 
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College, according to its official 
announcement, all the relevant as- 
pects—moral, aesthetic, sociological— 
are discussed in the study of a literary 
text—an English text, it goes without 
saying. 

Mark Van Doren, in tearing from 
its context a rather obscure sentence 
of Whitehead’s, gives it an entirely 
incorrect interpretation, as I under- 
stand it. The sentence reads: “Of 
all types of men today existing, 
classical scholars are the most remote 
from the Greeks of the Periclean 
times.” Whitehead is discussing 
grammar versus literature but Van 
Doren gives the statement general 
application. To understand White- 
head’s position toward the study 
of the classics—which is very favor- 
able—one should read his essay on 
“The Place of the Classics in Edu- 
cation.” He gives several reasons 
for the study of Latin in secondary 
schools but thinks that the slow 
reading of classical literature in the 
original must be supplemented by 
rapid reading of translations. There 
is not time, he urges, to make finished 
classical scholars of most pupils; the 
aesthetic appreciation must be incul- 
cated apart from grammar, worth 
while though the grammar be for 
other purposes. So, in the other 
essay, which deals with technical edu- 
cation, he urges the study of ancient 
literature in translation for enjoy- 
ment. Classical scholars insist on 
grammar, that is, study of the 
original language, before literature. 
Whitehead points out that literature 
and language are not necessarily 


‘The Aims of Education and Other Essays. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1929. p. 88. 

127 jberal Education. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1943. Pp. 43: 
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related, that grammar was not in- 
vented until after the great age of 
Greek literature. Then comes the 
sentence under discussion. All that 
Whitehead’s obscure and somewhat 
specious argument seems to mean is 
that classical scholars who urge gram- 
mar before literature under all cir- 
cumstances are un-Greek because in 
the Periclean age grammar was 
unknown. 

We gladly grant that classical schol- 
ars are as remote from the Greeks as 
any other scholars are. Is this some- 
thing for which they are to be 
reproached? Not at all. Classical 
scholars in this country are good 
Americans, in England good English- 
men, and so on. Put a classical 
professor in a Pullman car smoking 
room and he will pass for a traveling 
salesman; put him in a police showup 
and he might even be mistaken for a 
suspicious character. There is a very 
common current fallacy that a man 
must identify himself completely with 
his occupation. The movie villain is 
presumed to be a villain in real life, 
and the movie hero must be a hero at 
home as well as on the screen. Yet 
how often the réles are reversed. So 
it has come to be believed in some 
quarters that one must be a Thomist 
if he is interested in the Middle Ages, 
that Aristotle’s logic must be applied 
to modern life if one admires the 
Greeks, and that, presumably, if one 
likes to read Ovid or Martial, he 
should act like those gentlemen in all 
respects. “‘Be your age” is inter- 
preted, I suppose, to mean that if you 
are a student of the Elizabethan age 
you do not vote for paved roads but 
throw your cloak in the mud puddle 
for milady’s convenience. 
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T THE beginning of this paper 
1 stated that it was my desire to 
straighten out the issue of humanities. 
It may surprise you that I, a teacher 
of the ancient classics, though I favor 
the principle of reading great books, 
am not with the magnilibrists. I 
oppose their cocksureness, their closed 
curriculum, their scholasticism. Most 
of them are hostile or indifferent to 
the teaching of Latin and Greek. 
Their frequent references to Plato and 
Aristotle lead many, both educators 
and laymen, to conclude that they are 
speaking for the classics and thus the 
irritation and opposition they arouse 
is vented on the classics. 

On the other side are progressivists, 
vocationalists, modernists of all sorts. 
They too, many of them, are positive 
and articulate. They include those 
who like to parade their supposed 
classical knowledge. One of them, in 
speaking ironically of the presumably 
superior product of the liberal-arts 
college, cites as an example the 
student who develops an undying 
interest in Virgil’s “‘piscatorial eco- 
logues.”” Now “ecologues” may be a 
printer’s error for “eclogues”—or was 
the author thinking of ecology and 
supposing that the phrase had some- 
thing to do with the habitats of 
fishes? But as to “piscatorial” 
eclogues, the printer cannot be blamed. 
Did our author discover some hitherto 
unknown poems by Virgil on fishing 
or did he think that piscatorial meant 
pastoral or did he confuse Virgil with 
the modern poet, Sannazaro, who 
wrote piscatory eclogues in imitation 
of Virgil’s pastoral poems? 

In between these extremes are those 
humanists who are running around in 
circles and proclaiming that all the 
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world is humanistic, but who overlook 
the languages or are fearful of being 
found in their company. 

Where, then, do the classicists come 
in? I shall speak for myself alone. As 
a moderate, as an admirer of Horace 
and his aurea mediocritas, I believe 
that college students should be given 
the opportunity to study Greek and 
Latin and that many should be 
encouraged to do so. I do not believe 
in a fixed requirement for all. I 
believe, with the magnilibrists, that 
some books can be read profitably in 
translation and that the reading of 
translations is better than nothing. 
I should like to make it possible for 
many to have the experience of the 
man who, as Lord Tweedsmuir, was 
governor-general of Canada, and, as 
plain John Buchan, wrote many 
delightful books, including such thrill- 
ers as The Thirty-Nine Steps. In his 
autobiography, he writes: 


This preoccupation with the classics 
was the happiest thing that could have 
befallen me. It gave me a standard of 
values. To live for a time close to great 
minds is the best kind of education . . . 
The classics enjoined humility. The 
spectacle of such magnificence was a 
corrective to youthful immodesty .. . 
Again, they corrected a young man’s 
passion for rhetoric .. . 

Indeed, I cannot imagine a more 
precious viaticum than the classics of 
Greece and Rome, or a happier fate than 
that one’s youth should be intertwined 
with their world of clear, mellow lights, 
gracious images, and fruitful thoughts. 
They are especially valuable to those who 
believe that Time enshrines and does not 
destroy, and do what I am attempting to 
do in these pages, and go back upon and 
interpret the past. No science or philos- 

[Continued on page 337) 








Forecast of Unprecedented 
Enrollments 


By CARL MASON FRANKLIN 


Will the State Universities Accept the Challenge? 


EVER before have the state- 

supported colleges and uni- 

versities of America been 
challenged as they are today—chal- 
lenged by the unparalleled opportunity 
and urgent obligation to educate 
young America. The opportunity was 
presented to all institutions of higher 
education with the passage of Public 
Laws 16 and 346, more popularly 
known as the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Long before Congress passed these 
acts, however, the unvoiced challenge 
lay on the mute lips of every Amer- 
ican boy who fell mortally wounded 
on blood-drenched battlefields around 
the world. Has the challenge been 
heard? Will it be accepted? By 
whom? 

In his annual report for 1945, Pres- 
ident Conant of Harvard University 
answered for his own and for many 
another privately supported institu- 
tion of higher education. Said he, 





As in other colleges and universities with 
restricted facilities, our chief problem 
today is one of selection. . . . We can- 
not increase appreciably either the size of 
our staff or our physical plant in order to 
take care of this great number of highly 
qualified candidates for admission; there- 
fore, many must be rejected. This is 
unfortunate but inevitable. 
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The privately supported univer- 
sities have declined to meet the chal- 
lenge, largely because of their limited 
facilities. In fairness to them, how- 
ever, it should be emphasized that 
their asserted limitations are very 
real—their income has_ decreased 
steadily in recent years as a result of 
declining interest rates. Moreover, 
the number of large gifts, which in 
years past have made expansion of 
privately endowed institutions pos- 
sible, has shrunk markedly. 

Will the state-supported universities 
accept the challenge which the pri- 
vately endowed universities have 
declined? Will their presidents and 
boards of trustees have the vision and 
the courage to do a far greater job 
than any they have ever before been 
called upon to do? Will the state 
legislators meeting in special and reg- 
ular sessions have the wisdom to 
appropriate adequate funds from their 
accumulated wartime surpluses! to 


1The Research Division of the Ohio Taxation 
Department reports that at the end of the fiscal 
year 1944 every state in the Union had a surplus in 
its treasury. Ten of the states had balances of 
$25,000,000 or more: expressed in millions of dollars, 
New York, 163; California, 154; Illinois, 98; Penn- 
sylvania, 96; Ohio, 90; Indiana, 43; Washington, 
39; North Carolina, 37; Virginia, 30; Oregon, 25. 
The Tax Research Division does not have complete 
figures for all states for 1945, but estimates that 
most states now have greater surpluses than in 1944. 
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provide the education which is guar- 
anteed their fighting men and women 
under the G.I. Bill? Will the people’s 
universities reconvert for the years of 
construction ahead, as they converted 
for the years of destruction just past? 

The job to be done by the state 
universities is clear and well defined. 
All available intellectual talent must 
be searched out, educated, and mobil- 
ized into a reservoir of brain power 
for the great task of world reconstruc- 
tion in the atomic age which we have 
just entered. First, every veteran 
who is entitled to a college education 
under the provisions of the G.I. Bill 
must be given the opportunity to get 
that education. It must be the kind 
of education which will provide him 
with the tools to earn a comfortable 
living for himself and his family—a 
just share of the three ‘“‘R’s,”’ roof, 
raiment, and _ rations, which he 
dreamed about in the foxholes of 
foreign lands. In addition to profes- 
sional training, the veteran’s educa- 
tional opportunities must include 
rehabilitation, retraining, and prep- 
aration for effective citizenship. Sec- 
ond, recent high-school graduates who 
were too young to enter military 
service must also be given an oppor- 
tunity to get a college education. If 
state and university officials concen- 
trate entirely upon the pressing prob- 
lem of educating the veterans, and 
forget the million and a half young 
people who are being graduated from 
the high schools of the nation, more 
than four hundred thousand of whom 
desire to continue their education, 
they will do America a great disservice 
by spawning another “lost generation” 
like that born of the depression years. 

It has been said, “‘A man can starve 
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as much from lack of self-realization 
as from lack of food.” Faced with the 
tremendous task of domestic and 
world reconstruction in which the 
course is still to be charted, America 
can ill afford a generation of mentally 
hungry young people suffering from 
lack of self-realization, especially when 
the problems of providing adequate 
higher education can be solved at 
such a relatively low cost. The alter- 
native price is unthinkable—shortage 
of trained brains and technical skills 
for American leadership in world recon- 
struction, idle young minds and hands, 
and mounting juvenile delinquency. 


HE problems confronting the 

six tax-supported institutions of 
higher education in Ohio? are indic- 
ative of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems facing the state colleges and 
universities in the other 47 states and 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Approximately eight hundred thou- 
sand men and women from Ohio have 
served in the armed forces. Of these, 
nearly five hundred thousand have 
been discharged, and another two 
hundred thousand will be discharged 
by September, 1946. Headquarters 
of the Veterans Administration in 
Columbus have reported that more 
than one hundred thousand Ohio vet- 
erans have applied for benefits under 
the G.I. Bills, and another one hun- 
dred thousand applications are ex- 
pected during 1946.3 Recent surveys 
by the Ohio Veterans Administration 
revealed that approximately 53 per 
cent of those who qualified and were 
processed under the G.I. Bills actually 


*Ohio’s universities are: Ohio State, Miami, 
Ohio, Bowling Green, Kent, and Wilberforce. 

8Totals as of March s are 98,135 applications un- 
der Public Law 346, and 2,200 under Public Law 16. 
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sought admission to a college or uni- 
versity. To the 100,000 or more 
veterans who will probably seek 
admission to Ohio colleges during 1946 
should be added the 17,500 now 
enrolled.4 Figures released on March 
14 by Raymond Walters, president of 
the University of Cincinnati, showed 
13,708 full-time and 3,868 part-time 
veteran students attending 30 Ohio 
colleges, of whom nearly 3,000 were 
enrolled at Ohio State University.‘ 

In addition to the veterans now 
enrolled in Ohio colleges, or seeking 
admission, three classes of civilian 
students must be considered: approx- 
imately thirty thousand students of 
freshman, sophomore, and junior 
standing, now in Ohio colleges, who 
will wish to continue their education; 
about fifteen thousand of the sixty 
thousand Seniors who will be grad- 
uated from Ohio high schools in 
June; and at least two thousand Ohio 
high-school graduates of the war 
years who went into war industries 
and who will now wish to enter college. 
To summarize, present indications are 
that from one hundred thousand to 
one hundred twenty thousand vet- 
erans and from thirty-five thousand 
to forty-five thousand civilian stu- 
dents will seek admission to the 
Ohio colleges and universities in 
September, 1946. 

A recent survey of all Ohio colleges 
made by Ronald Thompson, registrar 
of Ohio State University, revealed 
that their total estimated capacity for 


‘Some of these veterans were out-of-state stu- 
dents, but the situation would not be altered appre- 
ciably if Ohio refused admission to all nonresidents 
and other states declined to admit Ohioans, 
since the number of nonresident students in Ohio 
colleges approximates the number of Ohioans who 
attend universities in other states. 

“Analysis of 1945 Attendance, 30 Repre- 
sentative Universities,” School and Society, LXIII 
(March 16, 1946), pp. 177-81. 
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the fall quarter, 1946, would be sev- 
enty thousand. Nearly half of this 
total capacity is provided by the six 
state-supported universities, with one, 
Ohio State University, providing space 
for eighteen thousand students— 
more than one-fourth of the total 
capacity of all Ohio colleges and 
universities. 

That is the story. Roughly one 
hundred fifty thousand qualified 
young men and young women, with 
adequate financial resources, will want 
to attend college next fall in Ohio. 
The colleges and universities estimate 
that with the addition of housing and 
classroom facilities now planned they 
can take care of seventy thousand 
students—approximately one-half the 
number who want to enroll. The 
challenge to the officials who head the 
state universities, and to the taxpay- 
ers and legislators who provide the 
appropriation is: Are the other eighty 
thousand to be denied the opportunity 
for college education? 


F COURSE, the easy way to 
side-step the problem is to limit 
enrollments to present capacity, as is 
being done by many of the privately 
supported universities, and even by 
some of those which are publicly sup- 
ported. If enrollments are limited, 
the only problem, as Mr. Conant of 
Harvard has said, is one of “‘selection” 
and the exercise of “‘a wise and fair 
judgment.” 
Some state universities, however, 
cannot build a Noah’s ark of gopher- 
wood, three hundred cubits by fifty 


*Fifty-one colleges and universities reported to 
Mr. Thompson in the survey. Their total enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1945 was 52,200. Few institu- 
tions were filled to capacity in the fall of 1945. Most 
will be overcrowded by the fall of 1946, despite 
the addition of new dormitories, temporary hous- 
ing, and so on. 
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cubits by thirty cubits, select students 
by two’s and seven’s until their ark is 
filled, and let the rest perish. Nor can 
these state universities throw up a 
sea wall of restrictions to keep back 
the flood of veterans who are pouring 
into their admissions offices, seeking 
the education which they have justly 
earned. For example, Section 4863-7 
of the Ohio school laws provides that 


a graduate of the twelfth grade shall be 
entitled to admission without examina- 
tion to any college or university which is 
supported wholly or in part by the state, 
but for unconditional admission may be 
required to complete such units not 
included in his high school course as may 
be prescribed, not less than two years 
prior to his entrance, by the faculty of 
the institution. 

This section shall not be construed to 
deny the right of a college of law, med- 
icine, or other specialized education to 
require college training for admission; 
nor the right of a department of music or 
other art to require particular preliminary 
training or talent.’ 


Irrespective of whether the laws of 
some states require the tax-supported 
universities to take all qualified appli- 
cants or permit a limitation of en- 
rollments, each state has an ines- 
capable obligation to provide a college 
education for her veterans according 
to the provisions of the G.I. Bills, as 
well as for her nonveterans who 
face the future without benefit of 
Federal aid. 

For a number of years, especially 
during the financial drought of the 
depression in the early thirties, state- 
university presidents needed qualified 
students to keep faculty members 
fully employed and the extensive plant 
in use. The desired numbers did not 


"Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws, 120 v. H.B. 217, 
effective September 16, 1943. 
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come because many could not pay 
even the small tuition fees of $20 and 
$30 a quarter or semester levied by 
the tax-supported institutions. Then, 
just when college enrollments were 
reaching a post-depression normal, 
the United States entered the recent 
war, and high-school graduates either 
enlisted or were drafted. Students 
already in college were pressed into 
service and another “dry spell” hit 
most campuses. 

The college presidents “‘ prayed for 
rain.” They also did some “promot- 
ing”’ as well, and thereby kept their 
war-depleted faculties busy teaching 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
trainees, as well as women and adult 
enrollees who came in ever increasing 
numbers.’ 

Then, with V-J Day and the G.I. 
Bills, “the rains came” in flood 
proportions. And it is still raining— 
the greatest rain of qualified students 
seeking a college education that the 
nation has ever known. It is high 
tide on state- -university, campuses, and 
high time for university officials to 
face the problems squarely and de- 
mand sufficient appropriations from 
their legislatures to provide the hous- 
ing, classrooms, and staff necessary to 
ensure a college education for those 
who want it. 

In Ohio, this means making imme- 
diate preparation for the education of 
one hundred fifty thousand veterans 
and civilian students next fall, with a 
present estimated capacity of seventy 
thousand. The six state institutions 
will have room for approximately 
thirty-five thousand students and, 
since the private institutions will not 


8Enrollment of women at Ohio State jumped 
from 3,552 in October, 1940, to 6,509 in October, 
1945, an all-time high. During the same time, en- 
rollment of adults in evening classes nearly trebled. 
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be able to increase their capacity 
appreciably, it falls to the state uni- 
versities to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for an additional eighty thou- 
sand—a grand total approximately 
three times present enrollments. 


HREE main avenues of approach 

to the problem are open to the 
state universities: first, they can 
expand present campus facilities with 
permanent and temporary buildings; 
second, they can use _ high-school 
facilities after 4 P.M. daily to take the 
freshman year of college to outlying 
communities, thus providing for the 
veterans and nonveterans who can- 
not find living accommodations in the 
university cities; and third, they can 
establish temporary “branch” uni- 
versities in vacated army and navy 
establishments such as Lockbourne 
Airbase, Port Columbus, or Camp 
Perry. Wherever these stations are 
conveniently close to state-university 
campuses, they can be adapted to 
house students who can attend classes 
at the universities. 

An alternative proposal which has 
considerable merit is the one sug- 
gested by President Morrill of the 
University of Minnesota that 
the Veterans Administration set up cer- 
tain “‘overflow centers” in military and 
naval establishments, declared surplus, 
for nonresident veterans, to be managed 
and operated by large adjacent univer- 
sities, preferably state universities, under 
direct contract between the Veterans 
Administration and such universities— 
the Veterans Administration to carry the 
full cost of such operation. That beyond 
this, if additional new physical plant 
outlay—principally for extended lab- 
oratory facilities—were needed on the 
main campuses of the contracting uni- 
versities, the Veterans Administration 
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should assume its proportionate share of 
the cost, based upon the number of vet- 
erans so served on the main campuses. 


Mr. Morrill’s proposal grew out of 
the situation now operative in Minne- 
sota and in most other states, wherein 
acceptance of nonresident students 
has been limited or stopped entirely 
because of limited facilities. As Pres- 
ident Morrill explains, 

We might reasonably expect the States 
to take care of their own veterans, but it 
is doubtful whether they could be ex- 
pected to assume huge overloads of 
nonresident veterans. This seemed to me 
a national problem which must be met 
by federal aid upon a new pattern. 


The Governor of Ohio has appointed 
a committee of twelve to explore all 
of these possibilities of enlarging edu- 
cational facilities not only in state 
universities in Ohio, but in privately 
supported colleges as well. Until the 
committee of twelve completes its 
survey, accurate estimates of costs 
cannot be made. However, these 
facts should be borne in mind: First, 
the cost of college education has gone 
up considerably during the war and 
will continue to rise. In its last 
regular session, the Ohio legislature 
approved cost-of-living increases rang- 
ing up to 30 per cent for low-paid 
civil-service employees, and up to 
$900 for faculty and administrative 
personnel receiving $4,500 or more a 
year. Unless renewed, the legisla- 
tion terminates December 31, 1946. 
With further increases in the cost of 
living in prospect, it is likely that 
present legislation will not only be 
continued, but will have to be supple- 
mented by § to Io per cent. 

[Continued on page }38| 


This legislation added $515,000 to the salary 
budget of Ohio State University alone. 


A Reappraisal of the Ph. D. 


By JOHN D. FORBES 


Five Responsibilities of the University toward Its Graduate Students 


HERE has been a deal of 

soul-searching lately with re- 

gard to the undergraduate 
curriculum in the liberal-arts college. 
There seems to be some unanimity 
among educators at the moment; they 
are prepared to hang President Eliot 
in efigy—though some would then 
turn around and base the undergrad- 
uate program of studies on his Five- 
Foot Shelf. 

It is time that similar attention 
was given to the graduate division of 
the arts and sciences and a re- 
examination made of the steps leading 
up to the doctorate. Today’s grad- 
uate student is tomorrow’s professor, 
and the primary concern of those who 
plan the graduate program should be 
the kind of faculty member they want 
to produce. 

The usual graduate course of study 
in an American university is deter- 
mined on a departmental basis and 
seeks, with sound reasons, to turn out 
a man or woman who knows a certain 
body of factual material and who has 
demonstrated a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in the execution of a piece of 
original research. There the depart- 
ment’s—and presumably the uni- 
versity’s—interest in the graduate 
student ceases. 

The point that is overlooked is that 
a successful faculty member is more 
than a walking encyclopedia, more 





than a trained researcher. The teacher- 
scholar is also a person, and it is in 
this capacity that he makes or breaks 
the most carefully devised college or 
university program. 

For the fact is that a college can 
have a rigidly prescribed curriculum 
or the free-est of free elective systems 
and if the faculty is good the results 
will be successful, but if the faculty is 
weak the whole fabric falls apart. 
The first requisite of a professor and 
hence of a graduate student is that he 
know the factual bases and tools of 
his field. This aspect of his training is 
already receiving full attention. 

The professor should also be a well- 
balanced personality. This is almost 
as important as that he know his 
subject. He should be sound of mind 
and body and as free as possible from 
grievances and frustrations that will 
warp his judgment and bias his inter- 
pretation and presentation of ideas. 
He must also be aware that fields of 
study exist beyond his narrow specialty 
which may ultimately merge with it 
as mathematics does with philosophy. 

Standard practice in most American 
graduate schools could hardly be 
more thoughtfully calculated to pro- 
duce the opposite results. 

How can the graduate-school pro- 
gram be built up and modified so 
as to increase the probability that 
it will turn out persons capable of 
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becoming more effective teachers, 
riper scholars, that is, mature and 
perceptive human beings? 

I offer five practical recommenda- 
tions to these ends. First, the grad- 
uate student should be guided through 
his pre-doctoral years by a tutor. The 
tutor, a faculty member selected par- 
ticularly to fit the needs of the 
individual student, would serve a 
function both personal and academic, 
but his chief duty would be to make 
the graduate student conscious of the 
reciprocal implications of his own 
special field with respect to other 
disciplines—to open vistas though 
time prevent their exploration at 
this stage. 

It is not coddling, not weakening to 
the fiber, for the graduate to have 
someone to whom he can turn for 
unofficial help and counsel. A com- 
petent and understanding dean is 
useful in this connection, but his cal- 
endar is so crowded that he lacks time 
for the job and his title institutional- 
izes him and tends to keep away the 
very students who need him most. 

Second, the system of general oral 
examinations should be abolished. 
There is no justification for graduate 
students having to exist for a period 
of years under the nervous tension 
induced by this academic sword of 
Damocles. There is nothing that is 
revealed in the course of a general oral 
examination about a man’s com- 
petence or grasp of a subject that 
cannot better be determined by his 
tutor in several years of counseling. 
Too often the examinations, while 
rarely as nerve-racking as the antic- 
ipation, are arenas for departmental 
jealousies and professorial pettinesses. 
The less all-embracing final oral, or 
defense of the thesis, has much more 
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reason for being. After a graduate 
student has devoted the requisite 
time to the writing of a dissertation 
he should profit by a further expo- 
sition of it to a learned group. 

Third, the university should make 
every effort within its resources to 
provide physical comfort for the 
graduate student. There should be no 
double standard more favorable to the 
undergraduates. There is a romantic 
tradition, akin to that of the artist in 
his garret, that graduate students be 
ill housed and ill nourished. Three 
or four years of cracked plaster and 
boarding-house fare are hardly a 
sound basis for a contemplative, 
objective outlook. 

Fourth, the university should make 
available the opportunities for a nor- 
mal social life for the graduate stu- 
dent. This man’s effectiveness as a 
faculty member is going to be materi- 
ally influenced by his ease in personal 
relations; poise can come only with a 
well-balanced existence. Another fac- 
tor in this connection is that—without 
going into a discussion of Faculty 
Wives—it should be apparent that 
the graduate student might well be 
given a chance to meet young women 
in adequate numbers so that he will 
not be driven to marrying his land- 
lady’s daughter or his childhood 
sweetheart whom he outgrew intel- 
lectually years before. 

Fifth, the university should require 
the graduate student to take a certain 
amount of exercise. This point will be 
bitterly opposed by graduate students 
themselves, partly because they tend 
to be sedentary by nature, but largely 
because they are under pressure of 
time to get the degree and get out. 

A final requisite in the preparation 

[Continued on page 337| 





The Veterans as I See Them 


By GEORGE E. SIMMONS 


Individuals and Their Problems Met in a Dean’s Office 


ILL there be a Victory-in- 

College Day for the average 

American veteran who is 
going to college? That question per- 
plexes the counselors who are assisting 
the several hundred thousand former 
servicemen now attending or prepar- 
ing to enter the colleges. V-C Day is 
important not merely for the veterans 
but for everyone: its realization will 
determine to a large extent the success 
of the former servicemen’s transition 
from military to civilian life; it will 
make possible a happier future, both 
for the veterans and for those with 
whom they live. 

Even if all colleges were well 
equipped for routine counseling, they 
would be confronted by a challenge in 
the struggle toward V-C Day for the 
veterans. One should recall the con- 
ditions under which many students 
left school during the war. In the 
first year of Selective Service, defer- 
ments were granted rather liberally to 
students who were making good rec- 
ords. As a result, a high percentage of 
the students who left school at that 
time were those who had little hope of 
finishing the requirements for a degree 
before induction. All classes of stu- 
dents, the high-ranking and the low, 
enlisted in military service in large 
numbers after December 7, 1941. 
The returning veterans now include 
not merely men who were in all 


stages of schooling but men who have 
had varying degrees of success as 
students. 

Whatever the conditions under 
which they entered military service, 
the average college students had been 
disturbed by the prospects and had 
allowed the outlook to affect the 
quality of their work. In general, the 
veterans’ return to college, therefore, 
marks an effort to complete educa- 
tional training which was started 
unsuccessfully. They admit, sometimes 
shamefacedly but always frankly, 
that their records in school were “not 
so good.”” They usually have some- 
thing “to make up.” 

The counselor of such men works 
with confusing and often conflicting 
information. He may be influenced 
by the veterans’ poor marks and by 
other unfavorable reports on their 
previous schooling; he may be en- 
couraged by the military promotions 
and the decorations earned by such 
men; he may search in the aptitude- 
test scores for other indications of 
promise. With all these indexes, he 
still needs more facts upon which to 
base sound judgment. 

The problems of counseling really 
begin before the veterans’ discharge. 
These men send inquiries from the 
world’s former battle fronts, asking 
about credits, correspondence work, 
and their future courses. They visit you 
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when they return home. Some wear 
decorations for distinguished service 
and some bring home enemy flags and 
other trophies from the battlefields. 
A memorable example is that of a 
G.I. who finished in the lower third of 
his high-school class but returned 
with two Purple Hearts. He was a 
paratrooper in the unsuccessful land- 
ing at Arnhem, and he is as deter- 
mined to get a college education as he 
was to cross the Rhine. Will there be 
a V-C Day for him? 


OST of the veterans have a 

hard battle to win in college, in 
many respects more difficult than 
those they have won in military com- 
bat. Under orders, they have endured 
the hardships of training and warfare. 
Now they face a trial in which there 
are few orders; they have determina- 
tion to win, and also realization that 
they must succeed at studies if they 
expect to achieve the larger successes 
of professional careers. Will they 
succeed? Only they can answer that 
question. The nation’s schools are 
open to them. Every counselor is 
eager to give them advantages, if 
the veterans will only seize their 
opportunities. 

In this unusual circumstance there 
is many a lesson for the counselor as 
well as for the veteran. The counselor 
finds that he can serve best by for- 
getting the traditional rules and by 
following one simple rule—that of 
common sense. It is not easy to fol- 
low, but what other rule would suffice 
in the diverse cases now confronting 
the counselor? 

Here is a captain, back in school 
after nearly five years in the army. 
Eight years ago he was expelled from 
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college because of repeated cheating, 
Before the war, he entered the army 
as a private and advanced to corporal 
and sergeant. Then he appealed to 
the faculty of the college to agree that 
he would be readmitted if and when 
he could return. This apparently was 
necessary to open his candidacy for 
officership. In the army he made the 
grade. Now he wants to resume his 
studies. 

A more typical example is that of a 
former student who was disciplined 
for a minor offense. A note on his 
academic record says “Not to be 
readmitted, because of violation of 
the attendance regulations.” When 
he was in school, professors kept 
reporting to the dean’s office his 
“cuts” and his inapplication to duty. 
Finally he was suspended. When he 
returned to the campus recently 
he was wearing the Purple Heart. He 
had flown ‘“‘all over the world,” he 
reported modestly. He mentioned 
quite casually, also, that he was mar- 
ried. Now he believes that he will be a 
“more serious student.” It seems 
logical to expect that the combination 
of academic penalties and military 
discipline will have had a sobering 
effect on such students, to say nothing 
of the influence of marriage. 

Changes of programs of study and 
transfers from one school to another 
are common for the G.I. Among the 
scores of such students who have 
called at my office recently is a pilot 
who completed seventy-one missions 
over Europe, chiefly in Germany. He 
had been out of school five years 
when he enlisted in the army. In 
pre-war schooling he had earned two 
years’ advanced standing and now he 
is striving to learn the sciences. The 
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long lapse in his study of mathematics 
makes mastery of the sciences diffi- 
cult, so he wants to change from a 
pre-medical to a pre-law program to 
avoid mathematics. Others, unwilling 
to shift from scientific studies, wel- 
come a “‘slow mathematics”’ course— 
five hours a week for three credits. 

The inclination of some veterans to 
side-step or delay difficult subjects is 
perhaps more notable among psycho- 
neurotic students. Before the war’s 
end, counselors had discussed the 
theoretical treatment of such cases 
but the handling of these students is 
most difficult in practice. For exam- 
ple, there is a veteran who completed 
a course in general chemistry four 
years ago. Upon returning to school, 
he was auditing the second half of the 
course but found it too difficult. 
Although he planned to study med- 
icine, he lacked the courage, at 
first, to continue in chemistry. It 
was necessary to chide him about his 
unwillingness to face realities. 

Another veteran did well in daily 
recitations but could not sit through 
his final examinations. An examina- 
tion in psychology was what he 
dreaded most. It was necessary to 
give him a second chance. A more 
understandable difficulty was encoun- 
tered by a veteran who asked permis- 
sion to drop a course in speech. In 
long service overseas, he had under- 
gone the worst of battle experiences. 
The idea of standing before an audi- 
ence while talking was too much for 
him. On the advice of a psychiatrist— 
he took the precaution of consulting 
one—he decided to postpone the 
course in speech. 

It seems probable, however, that 
cases of psychoneurosis will not loom 
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large in academic counseling. Perhaps 
more attention must be paid to the 
supposedly well-adjusted students who 
are lazy, inept, or just misfits. Among 
the lazy veterans of my acquaintance 
is one who almost habitually cut 
classes when he was a Freshman in 
1942. Finally, he dropped out of col- 
lege, volunteered for service in the 
Army Air Corps, then waited more 
than two months before being called 
to active duty. “I was scared every 
time I flew over France and Ger- 
many,” he admits readily. On several 
missions he narrowly escaped. Once 
an anti-aircraft shell stuck in his plane 
but failed to explode. He will tell you 
all about it, and his stories are more 
interesting than your counseling. 
The hell-raisers of pre-war days on 
the campus are back again. One had 
been suspended for gambling in the 
Student Center. While under suspen- 
sion, he enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps (these boys who had so much 
spirit seem to have done pretty well 
in the air corps). This lad advanced 
rapidly; he finally became a captain, 
I believe. Back in school, he is bent 
on graduation as determinedly as he 
was on reaching Berlin. Abandoning 
a Bachelor-of-Arts-degree program, he 
has entered a professional course in 
law because he can finish sooner. 


Wea acon the plans of G.I. 
Joe, he wants to complete his 
studies quickly. The government’s 
provisions, under G.I. or rehabilitation 
acts, are not sufficient to assure his 
reaching that goal. A baby in the 
family may upset Joe’s program as 
much as a bad case of psychoneurosis. 
One student was absent from classes 
several days. Professors sent absence 
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reports, and finally he reported to the 
dean that he could not hire a nurse for 
his wife and newly born baby. He 
got the nurse, but not before his 
chances of finishing the semester’s 
work were gone. 

For thousands of veterans, the 
problems of schooling are complicated 
by domestic responsibilities. The 
veterans with families are often un- 
able to find satisfactory quarters. 
Even with good homes, they may find 
the government’s allowance too scanty 
to support their families and keep 
in school. Here again, the counselor 
needs more than textbook knowledge. 

Veterans seem willing to comply 
with college regulations, and they can 
understand the reasons for rules about 
courses of study. They exhibit sur- 
prising patience when waiting in line 
at registration, in the cafeteria, or at 
the campus post office. With only a 
few exceptions they can be classed as 
conformists. 

Do they want to “take” physical 
training? Do not make them laugh! 
They have had physical training 
under very competent instructors! 
Yet they sometimes express regret 
that the college did not compel them 
to attend the course regularly before 
they went to war. 

Intelligence tests? Why, they have 
had such tests, too! The G.I.’s com- 
prise a large percentage of those who 
must be rounded up for the ““make-up”’ 
after the first intelligence test. At 
the same time they will volunteer to 
take an aptitude test at the veterans’ 
guidance center, if the dean believes 
it is necessary. 

As for extra-curricular activities, it 
would be difficult to generalize about 
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the veterans’ preferences. A relatively 
small percentage of the veterans, it 
seems, shows a strong interest in a 
special organization of the group on 
the campus. The others hesitate to 
join, and some refuse pointedly to do 
so. They seem to prefer the student- 
body affairs rather than those of a 
small group, and they do not, as a 
rule, want to be regarded as a special 
section of the student body. 

Will there be a V-C Day for the 
average veteran who enrolls in one 
of our higher institutions of learning? 
In the veteran’s favor are his expe- 
rience and his seriousness of purpose. 
The lapse in his studies constitutes a 
variable handicap which may be 
overcome but which will cause the 
less serious and the less capable stu- 
dents to falter. In many instances, 
those who fail will be the students 
who might have encountered insur- 
mountable difficulties under any 
circumstances. 

While the veterans are trying to 
complete their formal training in 
college (and many will not succeed), 
perhaps they are serving also as 
teachers of the faculty. The pre-war 
faculty members had been inclined 
too often to underestimate the im- 
portance of the student. The returning 
veterans, whether considered as a 
special group or not, do diversify the 
student body and require considera- 
tion of the individual. There is no 
question of favoritism or of special 
advantage; there is only the problem 
of devising an educational system 
to serve the students. In providing 
that system, the faculty itself will 
undergo one of its most enlightening 
experiences. [Vol. XVII, No. 6] 





Faculty Publications 


By BYRNE J. HORTON 


Report of a Questionnaire Study 


E dissemination of scholarly 
research findings is one of the 
major functions of the grad- 

uate school. This has been empha- 
sized and re-emphasized by scholars 
and educators ever since the organi- 
zation of the first graduate school in 
this country. In fact, President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
was convinced from the very begin- 
ning that university professors work- 
ing in their libraries and in their 
laboratories are champions of truth, 
and that by their utterances in and 
out of their seminars, as well as by 
their example as students and investi- 
gators, new truths are established 
which should be preserved and made 
known to us through publications 
in scholarly journals and scientific 
treatises. Indeed, it may not be 
amiss to observe that a graduate 
school which provides research oppor- 
tunities and a medium of expression 
for the dissemination of research 
findings will enhance the value of the 
university to the best students and at 
the same time contribute to the well- 
being of society, thereby augmenting 
the intellectual growth of the land. 
An investigation of the media 
provided by graduate schools for the 
dissemination of research findings 
revealed some very interesting and 
encouraging facts. Letters were sent 
to 126 deans of graduate schools 
and universities, requesting them to 


answer 18 questions concerning the 
organization, policies, and financing 
of scholarly journals, if one or more 
were published by the school each 
represented. Ninety-four per cent of 
the deans replied, and many sent copies 
of their publications. 

Eight deans reported that the 
graduate school with which each is 
associated publishes a scientific jour- 
nal which serves as the medium of 
expression of the entire graduate 
faculty. Three other graduate schools 
are planning such publications soon, as 
are ten more universities. Four grad- 
uate schools reported that, although 
they had published scholarly journals 
in the past, they were forced to 
discontinue them because of lack of 
funds. The larger universities main- 
tain university presses each of which 
prints at least one journal, which in 
general is not sponsored exclusively 
by the graduate school. These peri- 
odicals are the products of certain 
academic departments, professional 
schools, and associations. None of 
the small universities, or the large col- 
leges which maintain graduate schools, 
has undertaken such publications. 

For our purposes, a_ university 
publication of a serial type may 
be classified in an administrative, 
scholarly, or service category. How- 
ever, it should be made perfectly 
clear at the very outset that no 
definite line of demarcation exists 
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among these three groups either as to 
responsibility or content of publica- 
tion. For convenience, the meaning 
of these types of publication, and 
what is usually included in each 
group may be presented in the follow- 
ing outline: 


I. Administrative— 

1. Designed to give information. 

2. Catalogues, bulletins, and an- 
nouncements. 

ITI. Scholarly— 

1. Designed to report scholarly study 
and research. 

2. These are sponsored either by the 
graduate school or by academic 
departments. 

a. Publications sponsored by the 
graduate school are known by 
various titles: university studies, 
research studies, university rec- 
ords, research news, quarterlies, 
and monographs. 

b. Those sponsored by the aca- 
demic departments or the pro- 
fessional schools are called 
research bulletins; university 
contributions; monographs; an- 
nals; survey papers; studies in 
science, technology, humanities, 
and the like; and journals, such 
as the Journal of Geology, Astro- 
physical Journal, and so forth. 

III. Service— 

1. Designed to fill general or pro- 
fessional needs. 

2. These include circulars, news 
letters, library notes, alumni maga- 
zines, and so on. 


There is no uniformity concerning 
the sponsorship or editing of admin- 
istrative publications. In some uni- 
versities the dean of each school has 
complete charge and responsibility, 
whereas in others, the university 
press handles all publications. In 
the latter case, responsibility is some- 
times shared with the deans of the 
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various schools. The majority of the 
larger universities furnish some service 
publication which is of interest to 
the people of a state, a particular 
industry, occupation, or group of 
individuals. In the remaining part 
ot this paper, we are concerned not 
with either of these types of publica- 
tions but rather with scholarly ones. 


CHOLARLY publications written 
by graduate faculties, sponsored 
by the graduate schools, are generally 
called ‘“‘university studies.’”’ These 
are usually published four times a 
year, but the range is from one to 
five issues a year. One graduate 
school has no fixed policy concerning 
the frequency of its publication, pre- 
ferring to issue its university studies 
whenever a_ sufficient number of 
manuscripts is offered by its faculty 
and accepted by the editorial board. 
Such boards exist in every graduate 
school publishing scholarly writings. 
More often than not, the dean of the 
graduate school is either the editor- 
in-chief or chairman of the editorial 
board, the size of which ranges from 
2 to 12 members, with an average 
of g. In six out of eight graduate 
schools, the members of the editorial 
board are appointed from the faculty 
by the president of the university 
upon the recommendation of the dean 
of the graduate school. These mem- 
bers continue to serve on the board 
for indefinite periods and are selected 
on the basis of faculty interest in 
graduate work, with a fair amount ot 
departmental representation. 
Manuscripts are written and vol- 
untarily offered by the faculty, 
although in a few schools the leading 
articles are solicited or assigned by 
the editorial boards. 








FACULTY PUBLICATIONS 


To be acceptable for publication 
in a graduate-school journal, manu- 
scripts must be of scholarly compe- 
tence and contemporary relevance. 
They may be articles which, although 
timely, are unable to secure prompt 
publication in journals published by 
learned societies, or which might not 
fit into professional journals, but, 
nevertheless, merit publication. Pref- 
erence is given to manuscripts which 
deal with research of local interest. 

Graduate-school journals range from 
4 to 200 pages in length, with the 
average about 100 pages. The Grad- 
uate School of the University of 
Southern California issues a quarterly 
entitled Research News, consisting of 
four pages, based on the very definite 
editorial policy that “everything must 
be brief and relevant to research.” 
On the other hand, the University of 
Missouri Studies present quarterly a 
treatise on one subject which is a 
thorough, comprehensive, and schol- 
arly analysis. Fordham University 
publishes the quarterly, Thought, 
which is approximately 200 pages 
in length and devotes about 50 per 
cent of its space to 5 or 6 scholarly 
articles, 8 per cent to editorials, and 
42 per cent to critical book reviews. 

The funds for publishing these 
scholarly journals in state universities 
are obtained from university grants. 
On the other hand, faculty publi- 
cations in private universities are 
financed both by small university 
grants and by sales of the publications. 
In all, one-half of the graduate schools 
distribute their copies gratis to both 
faculty and graduate students, most 
frequently in state universities. The 
remaining graduate schools have vari- 
ous practices. One school supplies 
free copies of its publication to the 
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graduate faculty and charges students 
45 cents an issue. Another charges 
both faculty and students $1.25 an 
issue. Still another charges its stu- 
dents 75 cents, faculty members $1, 
and the general public $1.25. In one 
graduate school, no fixed charges are 
established, the price varying in 
proportion to the length and cost of 
the publication. In general, there- 
fore, where publications are sold, the 
price of a copy ranges from 45 cents 
to $1.50, with a median cost of 75 
cents. Apart from university an- 
nouncements, practically no scholarly 
journal published by graduate schools 
contains advertisements. Only one 
reported receiving a negligible amount 
of income from this source. 

Scholarly productiveness is dissemi- 
nated through a variety of channels. 
Their divergence may be illustrated 
by quoting directly some of the 
answers to the questionnaire: “‘We 
do not publish any periodical that 
would properly be described as a 
general graduate journal,” writes one 
graduate dean of a midwestern state 
university, ““but we do have five 
periodical publications of a scholarly 
and scientific nature which are handled 
under the auspices of the graduate 
school.”” On the other hand, a grad- 
uate dean of one of the larger state 
universities writes: “It has seemed 
more desirable to publish faculty 
manuscripts in the journals devoted 
to the particular field of research in 
which a member of the faculty is 
working.” Another graduate dean, 
also in a state university, writes: ‘“‘In 
general, our policy is to encourage 
all successful investigators to publish 
their research findings in a standard 
national journal.’’ However, it should 
likewise be observed that in some 
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of the larger universities, to quote 
another dean, “many of our faculty 
members are editors or associate 
editors of learned journals,” and the 
outlet of scholarly production is 
indubitably somewhat simplified. 
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lications sponsored by the graduate 
schools. The more important data 
concerning them are presented in 
Table I, which also shows how they 
compare with publications sponsored 
by graduate schools. 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS SPONSORED BY GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








Graduate School 


Departmental or Professional School 





(1) (2) 


(2) 





General name........ University Studies 
Frequency of publica- 


Journal of (name of field of specialization) 


ME itch wnieaikn I to 5 issues, with an average of | Quarterly, with a few bimonthly publications 


4 issues per year 


Sponsored by......... 
I arr etienia 
Size of editorial board. 


The graduate school 
The graduate dean 
2 to 12 members, with an aver- 


The university press 
A scholar in the field of specialization 
Each journal has its own editorial board, 


the university. 


age of 9. All are members of | ranging from 2 to 25 members, with an 


average of 5. Many have contributing 
editors outside the university, some of whom 
are foreign. 


Board appointed by...| University president upon rec- | University president upon recommendation of 


Tenure of office of 


ommendation of graduate dean} other members of board and approval of board 


of university press 


OS A eee Indefinite Varies with each journal. Generally indefinite. 
Some appointed for 3 years, subject to 
renewal 

Basis of selection.... . Interest in graduate work Competence within the field of specialization 

Manuscripts obtained.} By voluntary faculty contribtion | Voluntarily offered by scholars in the field 

Editorial policy....... Merit as research and relevancy | High st; authority, breadth of scope, and 
timeliness 


Length of publication.| From 4,000 to 100,000 words per | Varies from 70 to 250 pages with an average of 


words or 100 pages 


issue, with an average of 45,000} about 100 pages an issue 


Contents of.......... Scholarly articles and book | Scholarly articles, news, and events in field of 


if any, illustrations 


reviews. Many include doc-| specialization; book reviews; abstracts of 
toral dissertations. Very few,| periodical literature; and technical illustra- 


tions 


Financed by.......... University grant and sale of | University grant, subscriptions, and occasional 


Distribution of pub- 


copies to students and faculty 


aid from philanthropic foundations and 
learned societies 


Sere The state universities, gratis to | Distributed to subscribers. Free copies are 


faculties. 





faculty and students. Alsoex-| given only to members of editorial board. 
change copies to other uni- 
versities. In private schools, 
copies are sold to students and 








In the larger universities learned 
publications usually emanate from 
the individual departments or pro- 
fessional schools. In general, the 
organization, administration, and edi- 
torial policies of such journals are 
somewhat analagous to those of pub- 


Some journals include abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations, whereas others 
have a definite policy not to do so 
unless the dissertations are greatly 
augmented. As to financing these 
journals, some of the publications 
which have a large circulation do not 
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rely on any other source of income 
except that which is received from 
subscriptions. Generally, only mem- 
bers of the editorial boards receive 
copies gratuitously. Neither faculty 
nor students receive personal copies 
free of charge, although in a few 
instances, faculty members are given 
copies. Students in professional schools 
are required to pay the regular fee. 
Administrators of graduate and 
professional colleges realize the vital 
réle their schools must play under the 
present-day pressure of political, so- 
cial, and economic stress. This is 
apparent to the present writer from 
the enthusiastic responses received 
from the deans of graduate schools. 
More than one commented on the 
importance of research and the im- 
perative need for fearlessness in 
disseminating the fruits of critical 
thinking, without holding briefs for 
any one class or segment of society. 
From this short investigation and 
analysis of the media employed for 
the dissemination of research findings 
by the graduate schools and univer- 
sities several facts are evident: 


All graduate schools distribute official 
bulletins. 

While practically all graduate schools 
publish abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions, this practice is not observed by all. 
In one school, doctors’ theses are pub- 
lished as “Research Studies,” provided 
they have not previously appeared in 
print. In Purdue University, most theses 
are published in technical journals. “It 
has been our opinion,” writes Dean 
Young, “that if theses or abstracts are 
not sufficiently important to merit pub- 
lication in this manner, it is doubtful 
whether the publication of a journal by 
the institution would be justified.” 

Some graduate schools publish scholarly 
journals whose articles are written 
chiefly by faculty members, with occa- 
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sional contributions by graduate students. 
Each of the large universities publishes a 
series of monographs generally known as 
“University Studies.” 

Some professional schools publish more 
than one journal; Indiana University 
publishes faculty papers as “university 
contributions” in science, social science, 
folklore, and humanities. The Mathe- 
matics Department of Brown University 
publishes the Mathematical Review, Quar- 
terly of Applied Mathematics, and Tables 
and Other Aids to Computation. In the 
University of Chicago, some of the 
divisions publish, through the University 
Press, as many as five scholarly and 
scientific journals. 

Once the graduate school has been 
established and research opportunities 
have been provided, the next important 
step seems to be the establishment of a 
medium of expression whereby the grad- 
uate faculty may disseminate the results 
of its labors. An official organ devoted 
to the dissemination of knowledge will 
make the graduate school worthy of its 
name, and thus enable it to carry out 
completely the major task of a true 
university, namely, to conserve, advance, 
and disseminate knowledge. 


A scholarly publication distributed 
by a university gives the faculty 
members an added incentive to schol- 
arly productivity. The graduate school 
has the grave responsibility of being 
the guardian and champion of truth. 
Clear thinking and accurate expres- 
sion are of paramount importance in 
these turbulent days when the world 
is anxiously waiting to hear from 
those men of keen vision who have ded- 
icated themselves to the promotion 
of the general welfare. The graduate 
schools can make an_ incalculable 
contribution to the improvement of 
the world by holding and promulgat- 
ing clear intellectual ideals and moral 
concepts, and by sending far and wide 
the best products of their scholars. 

[Vol. XVII, No. 6] 
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Security for College Teachers’ 


To gain information regarding the 
provisions for old-age security for 
American college teachers, the writer 
sent to the presidents of 100 colleges 
and universities in the United States 
and Canada, the following questions 
asking about the policies and methods 
they are using: 

1. What advantages do the institu- 
tions of higher learning receive in assuring 
retirement security for their emeritus 
teachers? 

2. If the teacher is retired after long, 
approved service of his institution, say at 
age seventy, should he be required to 
continue teaching in order to receive 
needed income from it; or should that de- 
pend upon the health and option of the 
teacher? How about minimum allow- 
ance of one-half full former pay and 
maximum required load of one-half of 
former teaching hours—provided the 
college has sound income? 

3. Taking the average specific case, what 
retirement security is recommended in 
percentage of latest salary or maximum 
or minimum allowance, for retired full 
professor; one dependent—his_ wife; 
after twenty-five years of approved 
teaching in a college having secure 
income from taxes; many gratuitous 
public services having been rendered 
by the retired; his latest annual salary 
about $4,800; personal savings prac- 
tically all lost in depressions? What 
allowance would your institution or your 
own judgment indicate as correct? 


While some of the colleges of the 


‘Reported by Charles J. Bushnell, Chairman, 
Department of Social Science, Weatherford Col- 
lege, Southwestern University, Texas. 


country do not yet have regular 
methods of meeting the retirement 
needs, many, especially publicly sup- 
ported institutions, do show an 
intelligent movement for security of 
the teachers. This is true particu- 
larly with respect to just supple- 
mentary payments, to increase, where 
necessary, the retirement income to 
a reasonable, livable figure. Notice 
the following standards of the colleges, 
as they appear in the replies from 
the questionnaires. 

Question I requires only brief atten- 
tion. All the answers emphatically 
stated that the institutions which 
ensure retirement security for their 
teachers of long, accepted service do 
secure the advantages of valuable pub- 
lic approval, better type of teachers, 
and better teaching work. 

In answer to Question 2, nearly all 
say “no teaching is required after 
seventy; teaching after that age may 
be highly skilled but reduced in 
amount anyway; the main condition 
of justice is an assured, living income 
for teachers of long approved service 
and their dependents.” The follow- 
ing colleges all have supplementary 
methods, used when necessary to 
reach a living standard for the retired. 

Colleges in the North and West 
answer Questions 2 and 3 as follows: 


University of Alberta (Canada): “Total 
retiring allowance is one-half of salary 
after twenty-five years of service.” 

University of British Columbia (Canada): 
“Minimum retirement allowance for all 
in service in 1924 and who complete 
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fifteen years of service, is one-half of 
average salary of last five years.” 

Queens University (Canada): “Sufficient 
to bring total benefit to $1,800 per 
year.” 

University of Chicago: “About 50 per 
cent of customary annual salary,” as 
annuity after seventy. “Widow of 
ten years to receive one-half of benefit 
of husband, that is, up to $1,500 
per year.” 

The answers of colleges in the 

Middle West and Far West are sum- 


marized as follows: 


Albion College: “One-third to one-half of 
full former pay.” 

Ball State Teachers College: “One-half 
of yearly salary average for last five 
years.” Here professor referred to in 
Question 3 “ would be retired at $1,460.” 

Cornell College (Iowa): ‘One-half of a 
$4,800 salary ($2,400) gives the col- 
lege a good stable program.” 

Colorado State College (Fort Collins): 
Minimum retirement allowance, $1,200; 
maximum, $2,400. 

Indiana State Teachers College (Terre 
Haute): “Fifty per cent” of latest 
salary—‘“‘plus courtesy card for free 
admissions.” 

Kalamazoo College: “Thirty-seven and a 
half per cent of last five-year salary. 
This for a $4,800 salary would be 
$1,800.” 

University of Michigan has the standard: 
one-half the average for the last five 
years—“supplemented where neces- 
sary.” 

University of Oregon: After twenty-five 
years of service, one-half of salary at 
age seventy. 

Pomona College: Twenty years’ service 
benefit to be $1,800 for those over 
fifty years of age. 

In Ohio the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System was inaugurated Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. It includes teachers 
in any college or other institution 
“wholly controlled and managed, and 
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wholly or partly supported by the 
State or any subdivision thereof,” 
that accepts the requirements. Some 
of the colleges that were eligible did 
not start the plan promptly. Wilber- 
force College was included in 1933, 
the University of Toledo in 1936. To 
build up the retirement fund the 
college and the teacher each pay annu- 
ally 4 per cent of the teacher’s salary 
considered only up to $2,000. So 


. the retired allowances consist of 
an annuity twice as large as that which 
can be purchased with accumulated 
member contributions, plus a_ pension 
for those in service before the plan began 
of 1.3 per cent of the average salary of the 
last ten years prior to the retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of such 
prior service. 


However, this Ohio system, at its best, 
for twenty-five years provides retire- 
ment income of only about $600 per 
year, which is obviously inadequate.’ 
Even the smaller colleges with lower 
salaries are definitely benefiting by the 
improving plans, depending, of course, 
somewhat on the size of the salaries. 
The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Plan in the comparatively small 
Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, “is set 
up so as to give every faculty ‘member 
a minimum retirement annuity of 
about $1,200 . . . per year, provided 
he has been in the plan for a period of 
twenty-five years.” A professor at 
Oberlin College says 


one-half salary would be correct. Oberlin 
would supplement the teacher’s pension 
annuity, built up by 5s—per cent con- 
tribution and 5 per cent given by college, 
by enough to give a living income. 
Probably in case of Question 3 it would 

2In Ohio the teacher and the institution each 
now pays five per cent of the salary up to $3,000. 


This change will mean substantially higher retire- 
ment allowances. Editor. 
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provide $2,800. The College has hitherto 
supplemented the annuity by an outright 
annual gift. 
At Ohio State University, the retire- 
ment can be any time after sixty at 
option of the teacher, with $1,500 
annuity at that age, and $2,500 at 
seventy. At Ohio Wesleyan, retire- 
ment annuity averages from one- 
fourth to one-half of the average 
salary of last five years. At Wooster 
College, the plan uses a supple- 
mentary benefit “sufficient to bring 
total to $1,800 a year at sixty-eight, 
with $900 a year to widow.” 

The answers from the colleges in 
the East are summarized as follows: 


Drew University states that “retire- 
ment allowance should approximate 40 
per cent to 50 per cent of his [the teach- 
er’s] salary with no teaching required.” 
By Teacher Insurance and Annuity 
Association “our plan provides maximum 
of $2,000 per year after twenty years of 
service at age sixty-five—more at 
seventy.” 

Simmons College by amendment of 
1929 gives total “‘retirement benefit of 
$10,000 at age sixty-six.” 

Smith College plan of 1929 gives 
annual “benefit at sixty-eight of $2,000.” 

All of the colleges mentioned, and 
many more in the United States, as 
before stated, now have definite 
policies of raising low incomes of 
emeritus retiring teachers up to the 
point of just health and decency. 
Sometimes the co-operative plan of 
joint contribution of teacher and 
college has not been in operation 
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long enough, or is not on an adequate 
basis to provide such fair income. In 
such cases supplementary income by 
the college is the common, approved 
practice. 

The Teachers Retirement System 
of the City of New York in a letter to 
the writer briefly states as follows the 
answers to our three questions: 


1. Contentment is a prime necessity for 
inspired teaching. 

2.A teacher who has reached seventy 
should be retired on an allowance 
sufficient to maintain him in com- 
parative comfort. 

3. Our system would pay a retirement 
allowance of approximately $2,400. 


A typical security payment of 
$2,000 a year in an average college 
with annual income of $400,000 would 
be only .5 per cent of the total—and 
such allowance is becoming in prin- 
ciple the typical practice of the 
standard institutions. 

These are encouraging signs of the 
times, for better educational efh- 
ciency and justice now being required 
by truly American communities. 
Americans are growing unwilling to 
consent to plans that are becoming 
impractical, of exacting public services 
without old-age security for the willing 
and efficient public servants. Even 
the supplementary college retirement 
payments need be no real burden to 
the colleges; they are in reality a 
benefit to all concerned, in step with 
the advancing policies of social welfare 
of the times. 





.The- Reporter: 





Tae Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for 
Economic Research and Education 
has awarded to Montclair State 
Teachers College a grant of $75,000 
for the purpose of carrying on and 
expanding the New Tools for Learning 
Bureau during the remainder of the 
year. The Bureau conducts three 
projects designed to promote a wider 
understanding of basic economic prob- 
lems among people generally. It 
prepares and makes available kits of 
audio-visual aids on various economic 
topics, designed to assist teachers, 
group leaders, program chairmen, and 
forum directors in presenting pro- 
grams. They cover such topics as 
foreign trade, full employment, infla- 
tion, and sound investments versus 
idle savings. The Bureau also carries 
on a radio serial, designed to teach 
fundamental economic principles. The 
third project of the Bureau is a 
continuation and extension of the 
College’s field-studies program. 


Tae World Congress on Air-Age 
Education will be held August 21-28 
at International House, in New York 
City, for the purpose of considering 
how aviation may contribute to a 
peaceful and united world. This 
Congress is an outgrowth of a meeting 
of representatives of major educa- 
tional institutions in this country and 
abroad recently held in New York 
City to consider the problems of 
aviation education in peacetime. The 
Congress is being sponsored by Air-Age 
Education Research in co-operation 


with Bucknell, Cornell, Denver, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, New York, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, and Texas Universities; 
Massachusetts and Nebraska Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction; and lowa 
Wesleyan College, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Steph- 
ens College, and Technische Hooge- 
school (Delft, Netherlands). It is 
anticipated that other institutions will 
join with those who have initiated the 
Congress. 


Asa temporary emergency measure 
for the education of veterans and 
relief of the critical shortage of 
scientists and engineers, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute plans to double 
its enrollment. It is also preparing 
for an anticipated permanent increase 
in engineering education. 


Tue Sixty-fifth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held at Buffalo from June 16 
through June 23. No hotel will be 
chosen as conference headquarters. 
The meetings will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium. An attend- 
ance of about five thousand is 
expected. 


Twenty-two special institutes, work- 
shops, laboratory schools, and clinics 
will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin during the summer session. 
Some will be new, and some will be 
rounding out a quarter-century of 
annual meetings. They will include 
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an educational-press institute, a work- 
shop in home economics and educa- 
tion, a special sports session for 
women, a school for workers, insti- 
tutes for county-welfare workers and 
social-case workers, a writers’ insti- 
tute, an institute on professional and 
public relations (for school people 
and laymen), a music clinic, an insti- 
tute on vocational rehabilitation, a 
town-country leadership school, an 
institute on physical education, an 
institute for school superintendents 
and principals, a school of banking, 
an institute on child development, 
short courses in underwriting and fire 
and casualty insurance, a radio insti- 
tute, and a psychological clinic. It 
is expected that total attendance will 
exceed five thousand. 


A new curriculum called “Home 
Economics in Business’”’ will be offered 
in September by the Purdue Uni- 
versity School of Home Economics. 
It is designed to prepare students for 
varied positions in the field of busi- 
ness, including the organization and 
operation of test kitchens which are 
maintained by many foods and equip- 
ment concerns, writing publicity and 
radio scripts, and demonstration and 
research work. Students in home 
economics may choose the three-year 
course after they have completed 
their first year. 


The London Times reports that the 
government of India, the provincial 
governments, and some big business 
concerns have made generous scholar- 
ship provisions for Indian students to 
carry on advanced study in England. 
During recent weeks more than six 
hundred men and women, many 
holding high honors from Indian 
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universities, arrived in Great Britain 
to follow courses of study and training 
in all branches of technology. A 
number of private students from 
India have also gone to England for 
courses in art and education. The 
British universities and colleges have 
shown a keen desire to provide for 
this group, in spite of the great 
pressure made on their accommoda- 
tions and their depleted teaching 
staffs. 


Tus year, for the first time, an 
award of $1,000 will be given by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education to the college or 
university teacher adjudged to have 
contributed most to the successful 
teaching of engineering students. The 
prize, to be conferred annually, will 
be known as the George Westinghouse 
Award in Engineering Education. 
Established to commemorate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the inventor, the award has been 
made possible by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. While there 
are no age limits for recipients of the 
award, “‘‘consideration will be given 
especially to the younger men who 
show by their past record evidence 
of continuing activity as superior 
teachers.” 


Ix THREE men’s dormitories now 
under construction, the University of 
New Hampshire will use specially 
designed, space-saving, built-in furni- 
ture to increase the _institution’s 
housing capacity for returning vet- 
erans. Use of the custom-made fur- 
niture will make it possible to accom- 
modate 504 students in the new 
dormitories in comparison with 315 
students under usual arrangements. 
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The normal double room will accom- 
modate three students, and the single 
room, two students, during the housing 
shortage. Each student will have a 
built-in unit consisting of desk, bureau, 
and wardrobe, in addition to his bed 
and desk chair. One unit of furniture 
will be removed from each room 
when college enrollment decreases 
sufficiently. 


Maxy colleges and universities have 
recently taken steps to inaugurate 
or to enlarge programs of instruction 
in aviation. 

The Board of Regents of New York 
State has recommended a State Tech- 
nical Institute of Aeronautics at 
Syracuse to provide two-year courses 
for high-school graduates who wish to 
prepare for junior technical positions 
in the aeronautical industry. Cornell 
University has taken over Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation’s research lab- 
oratory and wind tunnel at Buffalo 
for use in a co-operative research. 
The University of Southern California 
has taken over the Hancock College 
of Aeronautics at Santa Maria and is 
giving complete aeronautical courses 
for pilots, mechanics, and engineers. 
The University of Illinois has set up 
three new aviation courses, covering 
flight training, aviation technician 
training, and airplane mechanics. The 
University of Texas plans a new 
course in airport management in addi- 
tion to courses already offered in air 
transportation and airline administra- 
tion and training. Northwestern Uni- 
versity is planning to establish a new 
institute of aeronautics for the pur- 
pose of conducting research on the 
fundamental problems of the aviation 
industry; the project calls for an 
ultimate endowment of $10,000,000. 
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A course in applied aerodynamics will 
be offered during the spring term at 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics at New York University. 
Iowa Wesleyan College has added 
an aviation department with 16 
semester courses. 


Tue Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram has chosen the Universities of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
to give fellowships to southern college 
students who desire to remain in the 
South. These fellowships are worth 
$750 plus university fees and cover a 
six months’ training period. 


The only training school in naval 
administration in the country has 
been set up at Stanford University. 
Its purpose is to train about 160 
regular and reserve Naval officers for 
administration of Pacific islands. The 
course of instruction will continue 
through the spring and summer quar- 
ters. Eight Naval officers with experi- 
ence in the Islands will be the 
instructors. 


Tue University of Kentucky has 
received $2,000 from the General 
Education Board to help in the 
conducting of summer-quarter work- 
shops under supervision of the College 
of Education. Nationally known edu- 
cators will lead the workshops which 
are primarily for the benefit of 
educators throughout the state. 


Tuirty-rwo tuition scholarships to 
give teachers in schools and colleges 
the opportunity to study motion- 
picture teaching techniques have been 
established at the Universities of 
Chicago, Wisconsin, and Indiana 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
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These scholarships will provide for 
summer study at the three uni- 
versities, and all teachers or school 
administrators whose work gives them 
special responsibilities for audio-visual 
instruction are eligible to apply. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
take no part in selecting the recipients 
of the scholarships; officials at the 
three universities will make the deci- 
sions. Applications should be made to: 


Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago 
Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37 

Walter A. Wittich, director, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University Extension 
Division, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

L. C. Larson, consultant in audio-visual 
aids, Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 


A survey in February of 661 
approved colleges and universities by 
President Raymond Walters of the 
University of Cincinnati showed reg- 
istrations of 205,830 full-time and 
26,257 part-time veterans. The sur- 
vey did not include junior colleges 
or non-accredited institutions. These 
numbers are more than twice as great 
as those for last November, when 539 
approved institutions reported 78,323 
full-time and 10,316 part-time vet- 
erans. At first, veterans largely chose 
urban and state universities, which 
led to serious problems of over- 
crowding; now many veterans have 
turned to small independent colleges 
of arts and sciences. The total enroll- 
ment in this group of institutions 
exceeds that of six years ago. 


A survey of postwar conditions in 
American colleges is being conducted 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Advancement of Teaching. Ball State 
Teachers College has been chosen as 
one of the colleges and universities of 
the nation to make the survey, which 
will consist of giving comprehensive 
tests to students. Sophomores will 
be given special examinations which 
will require two and a half days to 
complete. Seniors will be given other 
tests and also an advanced examina- 
tion in education. Time for the test 
will be announced later. 


Tae National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness is again calling 
attention to the shortage of teachers 
and supervisors of classes for the 
partially seeing. Two regular ele- 
mentary courses meeting require- 
ments for the preparation of such 
supervisors and teachers will be 
offered during the coming summer: 

Wayne University. June 24-August 2. 

Graduate or undergraduate credit. Full 
particulars may be obtained from John W. 
Tenny, General Adviser, Education of Handi- 
capped Children, Wayne University, Detroit 1. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
July 8-August 16. 

Graduate or undergraduate credit. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Charles 
Wilson, Department of Education of The 
Exceptional, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 


A procram for the training of 
occupational therapists has recently 
been inaugurated at Wayne Uni- 
versity. It requires nine months of 
clinical practice in addition to aca- 
demic work, and leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Support for 
the program is given by the Michigan 
Society for Crippled Children and 
through a co-operative plan with the 
Detroit Orthopedic Clinic. 





-Fditorial-Comments - 





General Educational Development 
Tests 
ITH respect to the use of 
examinations, American and 
European higher institutions 
have stood at opposite poles. The 
typical American college has operated 
under the unit-credit system, in which 
there are no examinations except 
those covering specific courses and 
given at the end of the term. While 
advanced courses in certain fields 
have depended rather closely upon 
preceding courses in the same field 
and hence have required a cumulative 
development of competence, these 
courses have not been typical of 
undergraduate work. Within broad 
limits, the student, once he had credit 
for a particular course in political 
science, history, biology, or English, 
could forget pretty completely the 
subject-matter he had covered. The 
credit was safely on the books. More- 
over, the typical course, even for a 
beginner in the field, has been taught 
by a specialist, and pointed toward 
the needs of future specialists rather 
than lay citizens. The content and 
organization of the typical course and 
the examination given at its end have 
reflected the particular bias of the 
instructor. 
We formerly supposed that putting 
a student through a specified number 
of such courses, selected under an 
elective system or in accordance with 
a prescribed scheme of concentration 
and distribution, would guarantee 


clear that we were quite naive in 
making such a supposition. The 
better students, to be sure, did work 
out for themselves relationships and 
syntheses among the courses they 
took but they did so in spite of the 
system. And for the majority of 
students the courses remained a series 
of discrete tasks to be performed as 
the price of remaining in college. 

In sharp contrast to this traditional 
American practice, European institu- 
tions have had comprehensive exam- 
inations at the end of their courses of 
study, and have made the granting of 
degrees or diplomas depend largely on 
the showing in them. This plan meets 
some of the objections to the “save 
your coupons and get an education” 
system. It does guarantee that at a 
specific time the student can organize 
a substantial body of knowledge in 
one or more large fields and focus it 
upon specific problems. But it, too, 
is open to serious objection: it makes 
too much turn upon a single show of 
strength. 

The Tests of General Educational 
Development, prepared by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, offer 
a suggestion as to a line of exper- 
imentation in college examinations 
which would avoid both of the 
extremes represented by traditional 
American and European practice. 
Would it not be desirable and prac- 
ticable to prepare a series of tests of 
general educational development to 
be given to college students, say, once 


substantial progress along the line of a year? Like the tests prepared by 


general education. By hindsight it is 
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Contrasting Opinions of One Book 


EpucaTIon FoR Mopern Man, by Sidney 
Hook. New York: Dial Press, 1946. 
xiv+238 pp. $2.75. 

Mr. Hook starts by listing seven ends 
of liberal education and remarks that 
“any individual in whom has been lib- 
erated the qualities and capacities nec- 
essary to achieve these ends has received 
a liberal education” (page 3). One may 
quarrel with the structure of this sentence, 
but not, I believe, with what it says. I 
agree with Mr. Hook’s implication that 
the ends he lists would command the 
allegiance of most unbiased educators. 
He then proceeds to attack such writers 
on education as Hutchins, Sheen, and 
Adler. He discovers the fact that 
Hutchins talks about the soul, and 
demands proof of its existence. He assails 
Hutchins for holding that man’s nature 
does not change. Since both Mr. Hook 
and Mr. Hutchins undoubtedly know 
that an ancient Greek and a modern 
American differ in many interesting ways, 
I assume that Mr. Hook holds that the 
nature of Plato as a human being differs 
essentially from the nature of John 
Dewey. Mr. Hook does not say so, but 
only on this assumption am I able to 
explain his annoyance with Hutchins for 
assuming that men have a common 
human nature. 

Mr. Hook’s enthusiasms lead him into 
many difficulties. In an undemocratic 
society, he cries, “there is one thing edu- 
cation has never done and cannot do. It 
cannot influence the reformation of social 

licy ...” (page 36), but two pages 
ater he wisely states that it “has some 
influence on the social order in all socie- 
ties ...”’ He seems constantly to de- 
mand that all things be checked by the 

“scientific method,” but saves himself by 

admitting that not all kinds of knowledge 

can be subject to the precise methods of 
mathematics. It turns out that scien- 
tific method means critical intelligence, 
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Epucation ror Mopern Man, dy Sidney 
Hook. New York: Dial Press, 1946. 
xiv-+238 pp. $2.75. 

At one time during the war a leading 
publisher was heard to remark that 
almost any book on education could find 
a publisher. The best sellers among these 
books have made sport of the methods, 
content, and results of American educa- 
tion, whether “traditional” or “pro- 
gressive.” It has been a great day for the 
critics of the experiment in mass educa- 
tion which has been going on for more 
than fifty years. Every failure in demo- 
cratic government, in social organization 
and attitude, in moral standards of group 
or individual, has been attributed to one 
or another trend in educational theory or 
practice. And the burden of all the 
songs has been, “We need more liberal 
education.” 

When we have read the accounts of 
what constitutes “liberal education,” we 
have usually come out with no more 
enlightenment than when we opened the 
books. After the fun has been had with 
the strange conglomeration of courses 
oftered and with the “boners” that can 
be made by bachelors of arts and science, 
we have been given a list of all the studies 
that should be included in the formal edu- 
cation of all citizens. Each list has always 
turned out to be much like the list in the 
last book we read. Furthermore, each 
list has been curiously like the list of sub- 
jects required for graduation from most 
colleges. It has become increasingly clear 
that reforms to bring about more effective 
education at any level need not be cen- 
tered upon changes in what students 
should study. What most books on lib- 
eral education seem to imply is that 
more, but more of the same, be somehow 
got into the time allotted. Educational 
systems, which are given a certain num- 
ber of years in the lives of youth for 
formal instruction, are expected to do for 

[Continued in first column of page 333) 
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and Mr. Hook wisely and courageously 
insists that the cost of developing that 
intelligence is that nothing shall be 
exempt from its enquiry. But Mr. 
Hook’s severest limitation derives from 
the fact that his book is_ primarily 
lemic: he condemns such writers as 
utchins, Adler, Van Doren, and Meikle- 
john for tilting at straw men, and he 
constantly tilts at them himself. For 
example, there may be some responsible 
erson who thinks the Peloponnesian 
War more worth studying than the Sec- 
ond World War. I know of many such 
persons who think Thucydides an author 
more worth studying than any author 
who has yet written about the Second 
World War. Had Thucydides written 
about the Napoleonic War instead of the 
Peloponnesian, I for one would drop the 
Peloponnesian and follow Thucydides. 
What Mr. Hook emerges with is a 
“core curriculum,” a curriculum one sus- 
pects will be the general pattern of 
undergraduate education after the war. 
But although his ideas on the curriculum 
are less significant than those of Hutchins, 
Van Doren, Meiklejohn, or Maritain, and 
although he writes less well than they, 
there is at least one chapter in the book, 
“The Good Teacher,” which shows gen- 
uine insight. 
STRINGFELLOW BARR 
St. John’s College 
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all our citizens what only a lifetime of 
intense concentration on the problems of 
civilization could hope to approach. While 
it is salutary to have such lofty ideals 
before us in setting out on our practical 
efforts in education, it is time to consider 
more realistically what can be achieved 
and to plan our activities with more 
understanding of the daily task. 

Sidney Hook’s Education for Modern 
Man, though it does not adopt the more 
modest approach which I have suggested, 
has analyzed the basic needs of “modern 
man” in a way that substantially 
advances our thinking about curriculum 
and methods. His first task is to deter- 
mine on what grounds and with what 
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philosophical methods the ends are to be 
chosen and justified. In doing so he 
enters the lists against the reactionary 
proponents of the St. John’s College cur- 
riculum. The education which he is 
concerned with will not be deduced from 
some metaphysical concept of man—a 
concept which takes human nature “out 
of this world altogether’—but will be 
based upon the understanding we now 
have of man as an organism—with con- 
stant and variable elements, biological, 
social, and individual—‘‘in interaction 
with other things that help shape its 
character” (page 20). Consequently, edu- 
cation cannot be the same for all men 
everywhere and at every time. The 
eneral aims of education can be achieved 
or living men at any time and place only 
through study of the present problems for 
which education is to provide the best 
possible answers. That the study of the 
past and the contributions of great 
thinkers of the past can and Meth, a 
part of such modern education is taken for 
granted by Mr. Hook, as it will be by 
any “modern man.” 

The author turns next to the problem 
of the relation of education to society. 
Here he enters the controversy as to 
whether the schools “can build a new 
social order.” He is not satisfied with 
either of the two easy answers: first, that 
no change in education is possible with- 
out a complete reformation of the social 
order; and second, that no change in the 
social order is possible without a complete 
overhauling of education. Recognizing 
the fact that education is subservient at 
most times to the ideals of the contem- 
porary society, he denies that no oppor- 
tunity for choice is left to educators, and 
affirms their responsibility to assist the 
forces of change whenever they can show 
that scientific evidence supports such 
forces. Changes in education which 
advance the powers of citizens to solve 
their problems may lay the foundations 
for a new society, and such changes in 
education are not necessarily violent 
revolutions. To attempt a complete 
transformation of education would be a 
“counsel of perfection.” As Mr. Hook 
says: 

What #s being asserted is that the materials 
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and methods that are relevant to the intel- 
ligent determination of a social philosophy for 
our age should pervade the curriculum, that 
the education of citizens of a democracy 
requires, not exclusive, but central emphasis 
on focal problems of our culture and the 
intellectual skills and moral habits with which 
to cope with them. Agreement on conclu- 
sions is not a precondition of agreement on 
what is relevant in reaching them (page 66). 


In his analysis, therefore, of the con- 
tent and skills that should be taught, Mr. 
Hook naturally emphasizes those which 
will contribute to the life of modern man 
in interaction with his whole environ- 
ment. Modern man will be liberally 
educated when he becomes “intellectually 
at home in the world of physical nature”’; 
becomes “intelligently aware of how the 
society in which he lives functions”; 
attains some “wisdom,” which is “knowl- 
edge of the nature, career, and conse- 
quences of human values”; attains “a 
sense of what validly follows from what” 
or a command of “logic in action”; 
attains through the study of writing both 
a command of language and insight into 
human relationships which literature 
pre-eminently gives; and learns “dis- 
crimination and interpretation” in the 
fields of art and music. 

The significant aspect of this list of 
“subject-matters and skills” is its em- 
phasis upon ee In contrast to the 
many lists of subjects and courses to be 
required in a liberal education, we have a 
statement of what students are to be 
expected to learn how to do. Lest the 
first three might seem to stress knowledge 
rather than power, Mr. Hook devotes a 
full chapter, the very center of his whole 
thesis, to ““The Centrality of Method.” 
He asserts that throughout the whole 
curriculum of studies “the importance of 
the attitude of critical evaluation must 
not be lost sight of.” It is not the “scien- 
tific method” of some particular area of 
physical science, but the “method of 
intelligence which uses the devices and 
techniques appropriate to specific subject 
matters.” te make “method central in 
educational activity”’ would indeed bring 
about a fundamental change. The failure of 
excellently contrived curriculums to pro- 
duce educated people may be laid to the 
teachers’ false assumption that content 
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is central and that method will come as 
a natural by-product. 

In his specific Fax pec for college 
organization, Mr. Hook tries to combine 
a core-curriculum, including the studies 
he has considered essential, with special 
adaptations to the locality and “student 
composition” and even to the needs of 
individual students. By putting all of 
the required studies in the c two years, 
he fails to appreciate the need to weave a 
pattern of general studies shot through 
with specific studies in fields that engage 
individual interest, for vocational, pro- 
fessional, or other valid motivating 
reasons. The Harvard Committee Report 
has seen more clearly the real contribu- 
tion made by progressive education. The 
Seong of Mr. Hook is, however, rather 

astily improvised to top off his soundly 
constructed argument. 

The book is full of suggestions for 
teachers and administrators. As an essay 
in educational philosophy it is somewhat 
too frequently interrupted in an effort 
to engage in all the contemporary contro- 
versies over separate issues. The argu- 
ments on these issues make excellent 
reading for their own sake and they are 
not, of course, irrelevant to the main 
discussion. Above all, the basic task of 
the practical educator has been clarified. 
Some day some group of teachers will 
create a college that will educate modern 
men and women. Mr. Hook has given 
them a serious and reasonable guide to 
good teaching. They will have before 
them all the work of making a curriculum. 

C. H. Gray 
Bard College 


Memoirs of a Philosopher 


Tue Mippte Span. Volume II of Per- 
SONS AND Ptaces, by George Santayana. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1945. 187 pp. $2.50. 

The years between Mr. Santayana’s 
graduation from Harvard College and his 
relinquishment of his professorship there 
(with eminent satisfaction), or from 1886 
to IgII, are covered in this second thin 
volume of his memoirs. Not all that it 
would interest the educator to learn from 
so finely perceptive a mind, concerning 
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the quality and direction of education at 
Harvard during that time, will be found 
in these reminiscences, although in subtle- 
ties and implications much may be 
gathered, most of it rather negative. 

For instance, the government of Har- 

vard was “monarchical” and President 
Eliot was an “autocrat” even though 
depending on the Fellows, 
half a dozen business men in Boston who were 
the legal proprietors of Harvard. . . . Edu- 
cation meant preparation for professional life. 
College, and all that occupied the time and 
mind of the College, and seemed to the 
College an end in itself, seemed to President 
Eliot only a means. The end was service in 
the world of business (page 160). 
President Eliot, who was an anti-humanist, 
once said to me that we should teach the 
facts, not merely convey ideas. I might have 
replied that the only facts in philosophy were 
historical facts, namely, the fact that people 
had or had had certain ideas. But of course I 
only smiled and took note of bis idea... . I 
was expected and almost compelled to be 
“constructive” or “creative,” or to pretend 
to be so. Or as they put it, I must take up 
some special subject, physiological psychology 
(supposed to be a science) or Greek philos- 
ophy, if I trained myself to write a history, 
like Zeller’s. A man must have a “specialty” 
(page 156). 

The faculty, appointed by the pres- 
ident, were “like officials, naturally 
respectful to their chief” and not divided 
into parties. They did not form an intel- 
lectual society—‘‘they were too much 
overworked, too poor,” and did not have, 
“like old-fashioned English dons, a com- 
mon education.” There were certain 
clubs of professors, but “I never heard of 
any idea or movement springing up 
among them, or any literary fashion. It 
was an anonymous concourse of coral 
insects, each secreting one cell, and 
leaving that fossil legacy to enlarge the 
earth” (page 162). 

It will perhaps be a surprise that, 
“with science and President Eliot in con- 
trol,” Santayana, as well as Barrett 
Wendell and Charles Townsend Copeland, 
the renowned Harvard preceptor in lit- 
erary composition, were “‘barely tolerated 
by the authorities,” though Santayana 
had the support of his philosophic col- 
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leagues and some others. That his 
Sense of Beauty, a pearl never matched 
in Santayana’s time, was rejected by 
publisher after publisher is less surprising, 
the history of publishing being what it is, 
though not less difficult to comprehend. 
After these disobliging turns, it may be 
no wonder that during his best years as a 
pedagogue, Mr. Santayana received at 

arvard an average of scarcely twenty 
pupils. But the meaning of this, of which 
there is no hint or thought in these 
pages, must be something for the edu- 
cator to think of. Business, science, 
Eliot—these were in the saddle so early, 
and the sense of beauty, with its American 
paragon, could be permitted to atrophy. 

At that time, classical learning of 
“slovenly” quality “passed muster at 
Harvard.” The manner of the students, 
like the appearance of the halls and yard, 
occasioned a polite apology by Santayana 
to an English peer (the elder brother of 
Bertrand Russell) who paid him a visit. 
But there were among the undergrad- 
uates of his acquaintance a number not 
of the “loud-voiced,” “‘shop-assistant”’ 
type, with whom he was on convivial 
terms long after he had become their 
teacher. This, however, did not keep his 
span of fifteen professorial years from 
being a ““somnambulistic period,” broken 
only by visits to Greece, Egypt, and 
Palestine. 

Any other persons, except perhaps 
Russell, ‘a young god,” and any other 
places would doube ess have been made 
as interesting as the present miscellany, 
thanks to Santayana’s affluent style, had 
he chosen to write of others. The style is 
that of a luminescent mind, both poetical 
and philosophical, withdrawn from com- 
mon excitements and affairs, devoted to 
contemplative things, giving whatever it 
dwells on a charm and radiance not met 
in other writers today; to whom poetry 
is “an irresponsible flux of impassioned 
words,” or “‘ordinary speech made rhyth- 
mical and harmonious” rather than “a 
dissolution and fresh concretion of lan- 
guage” which, in English, is now consid- 
ered poetry; one much preoccupied with 
religious rites though not a believer in 
religious dogma, and “‘indiscernibly a 
Catholic or an atheist;’’ an egoist, a 
skeptic, a restrained pessimist, who yet 
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can say: “And in each person I catch the 
fleeting suggestion of something beautiful, 
and swear eternal friendship with that.” 
A paragraph on prayers in the chapel of 
the famous school at Winchester will 
show the exquisite light and music and 
the substantial import of his style: 

In the evening I went again to the chapel. 
This time I was alone, and from my corner I 
drank in the memorable spectacle, more mem- 
orable for being something usual and the 
crown of every school day. The boys were less 
restless at that hour; fatigue and darkness cut 
off distractions; the spirit of the place, the 
language of the prayers, had a chance of 
attuning the senses to their ancient music. 
That everything external was perfunctory 
rather helped something internal to become 
dominant. I saw some boys bury their faces 
in their folded arms, not (it seemed to me) 
affectedly, but as if seeking solitude, as if 
fleeing to the wilderness, carried by a wave of 
juvenile devotion. How well I knew that 
plight! Adolescence, in its pregnant vague- 
ness, casts about for some ineffable happiness 
in the fourth dimension. But how admirable 
here the setting to give a true pitch to those 
first notes! This simplicity in wealth protects 
from vulgarity, these classic poets, when 
grammar and ferrule are forgotten, leave a 
sediment of taste and soundness in the mind, 
and these reticent prayers, with their diplo- 
matic dignity and courtesy, leave it for the 
heart to say the last word. It is all make- 
believe, as sports are: but in both those 
dramatic exercises there is excellent discipline, 
and the art of life is half learned when they 
have been practiced and outgrown. What 
has been learned is the right manner, the just 
sentiments. It remains to discover the real 
occasions and the real risks (page 65). 


It is hardly credible, to a free mind, 
that a writer like this should fall under 
criticisms of the kind which greeted Mr. 
Santayana on the publication of this 
book. But so far have the mouthpieces 
of popular prejudice turned against 
everything individual or introspective, 
thinking that whatever lacks socialistic 
purport must lack significance nowadays, 
that one reviewer repudiates Santayana 
for his very merits and, to make it doubly 
decisive, for his being a philosopher rather 
than a practical politician like President 
Roosevelt (this from a Harvard reviewer) ; 
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while another, with Harvard education, 
dislikes him because he admires grandeur 
and elegance, whether architectural, insti- 
tutional, or human; and this same writer 
adds, with painful impertinence, that 
Santayana does not understand the 
“death struggles” of Euro though the 
casual remarks on political matters in this 
book (not to speak of his others) would 
contribute something to the political edu- 
cation of these writers if seriously re- 
garded by them. To judge a rare aesthetic 
mind by these irrelevancies and make no 
attempt to discover the lights and affin- 
ities of its nature, without which it must 
not have been what it was; or to apply 
tests which would most probably give it 
the quietus, rather than try sympathet- 
ically to understand the man (which a 
reviewer must do if faithful to his duty)— 
in this the anti-intellectual is aware, pre- 
sumably, of no shortcoming. But his 
reader will be left unaware of the genius 
of a great man, as well as rudely 
misinformed. 

A certain feat of self-effacement is 
evident throughout the book. Intent 
upon a record of persons and places that 
have left “vivid images” in his mind, the 
author is not often noticed in the transac- 
tions himself. If it were not for the art of 
his writing, or the vivid mind heightening 
the images, we should get very little here 
about Santayana, and least about his own 
genius and attainments. The reticent 
character who occasionally speaks is so far 
short of the author of Santayana’s books 
that we wonder at the stratagem which 
keeps the two separated. Such artful 
modesty is more than a virtue. 

Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


Trends in Curriculum- 
building 
ORDWAY TEAD 
[Continued from page 293] 


not in the future be, ill prepared to 
function well in the employment 
opportunities of our highly dynamic 
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economy. Liberal-arts training is the 
way into working life which is best 
designed to give adaptability and 
effectiveness for the widest spate of 
jobs requiring superior ability. 


HERE is no open sesame and no 

magic in any one grouping and 
timing of courses into a curriculum. 
The ascendant fashion of our day 
does, indeed, seem to us to invite the 
student into appealing approaches to 
intellectual matters in an attractive 
way. But mental work is hard work 
and it can never be claimed to be 
anything less. The college career is 
hard work if properly conducted, 
even though we gravely need some 
variation of abstract subject-matter 
with concrete personalized experience 
to lend relevance to the student’s 
generalizations. 

We are set in sound directions. We 
are striving to offer studies which 
illuminate life, which have obvious 
relevance, and an urgent sense of 
importance. We are aiming for more 
rationality, more appreciative power, 
more capacity for social action, and 
for richness in the life of each human 
spirit. 

And who shall pour the concrete 
into the forms which are the vitalized 
curriculum? The conclusion is inex- 
orable that above all else we have to 
look to a growing body of teachers 
who, while they channel through sub- 
jects in which they are scholars, are 
also, over and beyond that, persons 
of philosophic disposition and syn- 
thetic vision, possessed of a warm 
love of young people and of a pas- 
sionate commitment to godlike values 
and global loyalties. 

The curriculum cannot be better 
than the teachers. And the teachers 
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will not be better than the educa- 
tional objectives we ask them to 
espouse and the more flexible methods 
we should train them to employ. 
Better curriculums for tomorrow will 
actually be shaped in the graduate 
schools of today. [Vol. XVII, No. 6] 


What Are the Humanities? 
B. L. ULLMAN 
[Continued from page 307) 


ophy can give that colouring, for such 
provide a schematic, and not a living, 
breathing universe. And I do not think 
that the mastery of other literatures can 
give it in a like degree, for they do not 
furnish the same totality of life—a com- 
plete world recognizable as such, a 
humane world, yet one untouchable by 
decay and death— 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of truth and its eternity.” 


[Vol. XVII, No. 6] 


A Reappraisal of the Ph. D. 
JOHN D. FORBES 
[Continued from page 314) 


of the Ph.D., after the factual, after 
the human, is the technical matter of 
speech. A professor addressing a 
class or conducting an advanced 
seminar of his colleagues does full 
justice to his job and to himself only 
if he can make himself understood. 
While still in graduate school he should 
be given instruction, a few lessons, 
not necessarily a whole course, in 


Buchan, John. Pilgrim’s Way. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
pp. 26-27. 
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the rudiments of diction, discussion- 
leading, lecturing technique. 

The factors enumerated apply with 
equal validity to the classroom teacher 
and to the nonteaching scholar. They 
are essential to the fullest realization 
of an academic career in either cat- 
egory. Not only is the personal hap- 
piness of the individual involved but 
the whole subconscious and emotional 
structure upon which so many of his 
judgments will rest, judgments which 
are apt to be far-reaching whether 
expressed in student conference, in 
the lecture hall, or in the learned 
periodicals. [Vol. XVII, No. 6 


Forecast of Unprecedented 


Enrollments 
CARL MASON FRANKLIN 
[Continued from page 312] 

Second, the state universities must 
increase their salary rates from 10 to 
20 per cent if they are to secure the 
necessary new teaching staff and 
retain their present personnel against 
the magnetic pull of far more lucrative 
jobs in industry and government. 
Many a former professor has “regret- 
fully declined” to return to his 
university post at one-third or one- 
half his present salary in business or 
in government service, notwithstand- 
ing the compensating advantages of 
the academic life. 

One final word with respect to the 
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job to be done. In Ohio, as in other 
states, university officials must have 
courage as well as cash to do the job 
properly. To state the matter another 
way, if the taxpayers of Ohio are to be 
called upon to provide unprecedented 
amounts of money for the education 
of Ohio veterans and current high- 
school graduates, the taxpayers are 
entitled to a return of 100 cents on 
each dollar expended. To get that 
return requires a painstaking revalua- 
tion of present curriculums and teach- 
ing methods in the clear light of war 
experiences. [Vol. XVII, No. 6] 


General Educational Development 
Tests 


[Continued from page 331) 


USAFI, these would be constructed 
without reference to the content of 
any particular course and designed to 
test progress in general education. A 
carefully constructed series of tests so 
given would furnish a “‘yardstick” of 
progress that would be invaluable in 
the guidance of students and in 
appraising the effectiveness of college 
programs. These tests could be used 
in connection with almost any type of 
curriculum organization. Their use 
would not interfere with curriculum 
experimentation, but on the contrary 
would provide data very useful to the 
experimenters. The development and 
use of such tests would seem to be 
worthy of careful consideration. 


R. H. E. 








